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An Eastern Forest in the Early Days 
of Autumn. 


Such forest beauty here no eye hath seen 
Upon these trees of never-changing green, 

As I have seen on hillsides far and near, 

When autumn’s beauties crowned the dying year. 


As now I backward gaze, mine eyes behold 

The maples beauteous crown of glist’ning gold; 

While sumach, birch and beech their colors 
blend; 

A scene I'll ne’er forget till life shall end. 


Autumnal frosts which laid the flowers low 

Gave ‘to those forest depths their vivid glow 

And rainbow tints. Though autumn speaks of 
death, 

It speaks of beauty, too, with dying breath. 


Nature e’er blends with an unerring eye 

All colors seen through earth and sea and sky : 

No artist’s sketch from Nature can compare 

With views God gives through Nature every- 
where. 


Though I have plucked the early springtime 
flowers, 

And through midsummer’s heat, ’neath shady 
bowers 

Have wandered far; though oft, by cooling 
streams, 

I’ve passed the hours away in ‘‘pensive dreams’’; 


Though spring and summer each do pleasure 
yield 

Through garden, lawn and wide extended field; 

Those autumn scenes before my visions rise, 

Which ope to view an earthly paradise. 


EAGLE HARBOR, Wash, A. F. Grow, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE ‘“EN- 
RICHMENT” OF PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


BY PROF. FRANK H. FOSTER, PH.D. 


This subject has much engaged 
the attention of our Episcopalian 
brethren, but it has a close relation 
to modern Congregational church life, 
also. It has now been my lot for 
some years to go about among the 
churches of our body, from Massa- 
chusetts to California, and I have 
been struck with the universality of 
change in the order and character of 
divine service; and, in general, I 
must sey the changes, taking the 
country as a whole, have not im- 
pressed me favorably. Still, I think 
the object aimed at a desirable one, 
and if I may be permitted to intro- 
duce my remarks by what may seem a 
little like grumbling, possibly, I will 
try to render some real service be- 
fore I end by suggesting some ways 
in which I think common evils may 

be avoided. 

The first thing that has struck me 
unpleasantly has been the conduct of 
the public service of praise. The 
anthems are so many, and so poorly 
sung, that when the sermon is 
reached, neither preacher nor con- 
cregation are ready for that portion 
of the worship. All have doubtless 
- felt the great advantage which the 
sermon has over any other form of 
religious address, in the fact that it 
comes after a considerable service of 
prayer and praise, in which the 
minds of the congregation have been 
attuned to the key which the sermon 
has to touch. To lose, now, all the 
advantage of this setting is to lose 
much. The sermon may flash with 
the light of the diamond, but it needs 
the mild influences of the encircling 
service of golden prayer. But all 
this, in most of the churches in which 
I have been, has been lacking. There 
are generally three anthems, longer 
and shcrter, and so much time is 
consumed that not enough is left for 
a proper prayer. The Scriptures have 
to be abbreviated. The congrega- 
tional hymns have to be shortened. 
The wings of prayer have time 
scarcely to unfold themselves. And 
when the sermon begins, the preach- 
er has the work of preparing his 
audience for the message still to do. 

I first thought that, were I pastor 
of one of these churches, I would 
brush all this aside with a single 
sweep. The old service was good 
enough, I thought, for me. In the 
simplicity of the ancient forms, un- 
der the guidance of a minister who 
understands the office of public 
prayer, the people, I believed, were 
best edified. But my continued ob- 
servation convinced me that the new 
order of things was an attempt to 
satisty a real want, and that it was a 
phenomenon to be studied and under- 
stood, and then improved, rather 
than to be swept roughly aside. 
Desirable or not, the new service is 
an accomplished fact. The days of 
the old simplicity are gone forever. 

The commercial spirit refuses to 
buy an organ, and then not hear it. 
The organist may be unskillful, but 

-he must play. His ideal may be a 
brass band, and his delight to make 
his organ belch, and blare, and roar. 
Or, he may have caught the spirit of 
modern mechanism, and thresh his 
organ like a McCormick reaper. No 
matter, he must play. The costly 
soprano, too, must sing. She may 
never have heard that there are con- 
sonants in the English language, or, 
if acquainted with their existence, she 
may be unable to pronounce them 


so that they can be distinguished; 


her lower tones may be husky, and 
her higher a squeak; but she must 
soar, and trill, and mouth and gasp, 
for she is paid for it; or, more 
worthily, the real charm of certain 
forms of worship where music plays 
a large part is felt, and the people 
demand, blindly and clumsily, no 
doubt, but no less peremptorily, that 
the endeavor shall be made to secure 
the same charm for our own services. 
We must satisfy this call, and the 
question to be studied, and, if possi- 
ble, answered, is, “How shall we do 
this ?” | 

Useful hints at this point may be 
gained from the ancient worship of 
the Church as preserved in the Epis- 
copal prayer book. That service be- 
gins in absolute silence. In the per- 
fect quiet of the house of God, the 
worshiper has time to gather his 
thoughts, to turn away from the 
world, and to prepare for the sacred 
duties of the hour. Then the service 
begins with confession and prayer. 
After this comes a brief anthem; then 
selections from the psalms read by 
minister and people alternately, and 
then a brief anthem; then comes 
the office of instruction, when the 
lessons are read; then a longer ser- 
vice of praise, and then the recitation 
of the Creed, and the general prayers. 

Upon the hint here given us, why 
may we not model our service as fol- 
lows? (1) No organ; but the prayer 
of invocation and confession, followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer; (2) the chant 
Venite, followed by a selection from 
the Psalter, read alternately, and by 
the Gloria in Excelsis; (3) the Script- 
ure lessons, if there are two, with a 
Gloria between; (4) then the Te 
Deum; (5) the Apostles’ Creed, re- 
cited in concert; (6) the prayer of 
general supplication; (7) . collection, 
and then other services as are com- 
mon in our churches, with Congrega- 
tional hymns. 

The musical part of the service 
would be greatly improved by this 
order for several reasons, while at the 
same time the apparent demand for a 
more elaborate programme is com- 
plied with. First, the service begins 
in perfect quiet. There is no noise 
of the organ, often anything but 
edifying, and often abused as a cover 
for loud conversation, which needs 
but an occasional smothered laugh to 
remind us of a concert or a theatre, 
instead of the house of God. Again, 
the anthems. while sufficiently numer- 
ous for the necessary variety, are 
adapted for worship, and the control of 
the words used remains in the hands 
of the preacher. Here are the old 
chants that have been sung from the 
beginning of the worship of Chris- 
tians. They are eminently devotion- 
al. Their words soon become familiar 
to all; and though the choir sings in 
what seems to be a kind of shorthand 
of speech, dashing here and there at 
a consonant, and indicating what the 
words should be, rather than pronounc- 
ing them, the congregation can never- 
theless follow, and reap the benefit of 
the anthem—a thing now generally 
impossible in ordinary churches. 
There may be great variety, too, for 
the chorister can change the select- 
tions of music for the chants as he 
may choose, but the purpose of the 
anthem cannot be entirely spoiled by 


the selection of trivial and inappro-. 


priate matter, as is often done now. 
Our choir leaders are rarelv men of 
religious sense, and anything which 
they think has a religious sound is 
generally thought. good enough by 
them for an anthem. But the men- 
tion of “ green shades” and “flowing 
brooks,” though they are suggestive 
of the “green pastures’’ and “still 
waters” of Psalm xxiiii, do not con- 
vert every love ditty into a Chris- 
tian anthem. If worship is to be 
rendered through the service of song, 
it is absolutely essential that the ele- 
ment of worship should be found in 
the sentiments expressed, and that 
the thoughts of the people should be 
borne out to God by the words which 
are employed in singing; else all 
spiritual effect is lost. If at any 
time it should be thought best to 
change the psalms used, it could be 
done; but to secure the element of 
worship, such changes should be 
made always by the preachers. Order 
need not degenerate to rigidity; but 
it should be preserved as “heaven’s 
first law.” 


The local directory of the Colum- 
bian Exposition has declared, by a 
vote of twenty-six to four, in favor 
of keeping it open to the public seven 
days in the week, in direct opposition 
to the expressed wishes of hundreds 
of thousands of Christian citizens of 
the United States, and in utter 4is- 
regard of the condition attached to 
the liberal donation of $2,500,000 
made by Congress at its last session. 


Twenty-two were received into the 


Tabernacle church, Chicago, Nov. 6th. 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Dear Pactric: This Thursday is a 
great day for this twenty-miles-long 
and seven-miles-wide city, with its 
million and a quarter of people. It 
is the day for turniag on and begin- 
ning to consume the natural (fuel) 
gas, piped from the Indiana gas 
fields, more than a hundred miles 
away. Perhaps not less than two 
years since the plans were announced, 
but we had forgotten, more or less, 
about them, although often called to 
wonder at torn-up streets and whom 
looking down into excavations among 
the labyrinths of pipes, and to ask 
what this was all for, and what they 
all contained. We average mortals 
have little comprehension of the dif- 
ficulties experienced and the amount 
of the overcoming quality necessary 
in piping a great city like this for 
gas. The present gas companies and 
the coal combines cannot hate fuel- 
gasenough. These vast corporations 
will do allin their power with the 
city law-makers to prevent the incom- 
ing of fuel-gas. 

“None of these things move us,” is 


the practical faith of the Fuel Gas-' 


Company, and this day of the open- 
ing and turning on of the fuel-gas 
to a hundred thousand homes, to be 
followed by another hundred thou- 
sand before the World’s Fair opens, 
is abundant testimony to the practical 
faith and the never- ceasing hard work 
of the Fuel Gas Company, who have 
already invested more than five mill- 
ion dollars. In front of the Palmer 
House (that cost three millions, and 
the Auditorium Hotel, four millions, 
and both are the only fire-proof 
hotels up to 1892) a few days ago I 
saw a twenty six inch cast-iron pipe 
for fuel-gas, being worked in, over, 
and under, and between a confusion 
of water, gas, telephone and telegraph 
pipes. It was a sight to behold—a 
wonder in every particular! When I 
expressed to the intelligent young 
foreman my admiration for all-round 
ability and many-sided, overcoming 
qualities, he said, “It’s what we are 
for.” 

I replied, “It’s more difficult than 
preaching, and much more of the prac: 
tical in it.” He turned to me and 
gave his whole self in a manner most 
convincing, and far removed from 
anything critical, as he said: “It 
abounds with difficulties on every 
side; the half-dozen companies that 
have their pipes here watch us as a 
hawk does a hen, for fear that we 
shall injure them and make breaks, 


and so cause great trouble by the es- 


cape of gas and water. We work 
nights, because of the endless lines 
of teams and the countless pairs of 
feet that never cease in daytime on 
these busy streets. I have nearly a 
hundred men in my gang, and they 
must know that I am interested in 
them. I tell them that it is a great 
work we are in; this fuel-gas is to be 
a great economy to poor people like 
us, and we will do it well; we will be 
painstaking about it. I always say 
“we” in talking with them. I amone 
with them. It is true that I get as 
much per day as most of these men 
get in three days; yet in no sense do 
I feel above them. An American 
would be strange that would not love 
his fellow-men.” I shook his hand, 
and warmly thanked him for his wise 
words. As I held his hand he said : 
“Back in New England, where I was 
born and lived till I entered my teens, 
was @ minister who was interested in 
me. He said so—he told me so; and 
more than once, with tears in his eyes, 
I heard him preach, and tears rolled 
down his cheeks. It was that man 
that told me how to feel for others. 
I'd walk five miles next Sunday to see 
a minister shed tears, and make me 
feel that he was anxious about me.” 
Is that talk to be forgotten by me, as 
I stopped in my hurried life to study 
gas-pipe-laying for fifteen minutes ? 
We who give our lives to saving men 
ought to have more sense, and deeper 
love, thinks K. A. Burnett. 
Cuicaco, Nov. 17, 1892. 


SPOKES FROM THE “HUB.” 


Great are the disappointment and 
chagrin of the friends of President 
Harrison. Personal character seems 
to go for little with politicans. Is the 
defeat of God or Satan? Prohibi- 
tionists say it is a punishment of the 
Republican party. How about its 
rival? Is its success a reward of its 
purity and righteousness, of its tem- 
perance and virtue? 

We are assured that “God is, in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself”; and political parties are 
among the forces of the world. Vir- 
tue will not die with either of the 
political parties of our day. The re- 
formation of the world must come 
through the Church of Christ, and the 
Church is composed chiefly of women. 
How great is their privilege and re- 


sponsibility ! 


The first meeting of the great Con- 
vention of Christian workers, gather- 
ed in Tremont Temple, Boston, Thurs- 
day morning, November 10th, in a 
pouring rain, that Dr. Lorimer, the 
Temple pastor said was a sort of a 
Baptist welcome, and he hoped would 
prove prophetic of the great spiritual 
blessing that is to come down upon 
our city by means of the Convention. 
It would be as easy to recall to the 
reader, by a bright and parti-colored 
leaf, the picturesque beauty and glory 
of our northeast autumn foliage as 
to convey an adequate impression of 
the great variety and thrilling inter- 
est of the Convention by this brief 
sketch. 

Dr. William Adams, on behalf of 
ovr local Evangelical Alliance, wel- 
comed the delegates from all parts of 
our own country and Canada and the 
Old World to this city, where, he said, 
all sorts of heresies exist that men 
and Satan can invent. Dr. W. N. 
Brodbeck followed with more face- 
tious and optimistic words of greet- 
ing, and said the delegates would not 
prove an accession to our saloons and 
the powers of evil, but to the forces 
that enrich our homes and churches. 

Dr. Plumb gave warm words of 
welcome in behalf of the ministers of 
Boston, rejoicing in the coming of 
these who seek to transform society 
by the regeneration of individual 
souls by means of the old gospel that 
is still the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one who heartily re- 
ceives the Divine Redeemer. All these 
new forms and methods of Christian 
effort are not designed to supplant, 
but supplement, the work of the min- 


istry. 


Dr. Lorimer asserted that these 
new and varied instrumentalities are 
not a supplement, but the real thing 
itself; and asked, who ever turned 
Moody and Sankey out of the Church? 
“I welcome you because you are not 
big preachers. God bless the hum- 
ble workers !”’ 

Rev. R. A. Torry, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Evangelization Society, 
is chairman of the Convention, and 
puts business energy and prompt- 
ness in the management of the meet- 
ings. In responding to the words of 
welcome, he told of one of the dele- 
gates who, in seeking the Con- 
vention, got into one of the poli- 
tical headquarters of the city 
and sent a verbal inquiry into the 
smoky enclosure for the Christian 
workers, and was tcld, “These are not 
Christians; they are Democrats.” He 
referred in the same connection to the 
complimentary remark of a conductor 
who had on his train 300 delegates 
from the meeting of the American 
Board, not one of whom he said visit- 
ed the smoking-car. He advised all 
who participate in the meetings and 
speak from platform or floor to forget 
themselves, and hold up the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and asked the hearers to 
reject the chaff and take the wheat. 

“We have prayed; we must con- 
tinue to pray. Pray for the chair- 
man, pray for the speakers, and es- 
pecially for the one you think ought 
not to speak, and for the one you 
wish to hear, that you may not be dis- 
appointed. Hear all that God may 
prompt.” 

“The temple is bright with taste- 
fully draped flags and bunting, and 
is adorned with Scripture texts and 
mottoes. Back of the speaker’s plat- 
form, conspicuously placed on the 
front of the organ, in a circle, is em- 
blazoned—‘ Christ alone can save the 
world, but Christ cannot save the 
world alone.’” 

And now my time and space are 
occupied, and I have sketched but 
part of the opening forenoun session. 

George C. Hoadley, a greatly use- 
ful and beloved member and former 
deacon of the Pilgrim church, Dor- 
chester, has just joined the choir in- 
visible, and left his family and his 
church to mourn their great loss. 


Ring, sad bells, sofily, 
The shadow of death 
Fills all the home life; 
scarcely a breath 
Is heard in the gloom. 
Tend.rly ring in the presence of death. 


Ring, sad bells, tenderly, 
Tenderly sweet, 

For hearts are now breaking, 
That round his form meet. 

Tenderly, softly, comfort repeat. 


Borax. 


FROM OREGON. 


The Church Building Society grant- 
ed $825 to the German Congregation- 
al church, Eastside. This, with the 
amount already raised, the gift of 
several of our churches, will probably 
enable the church to be dedicated 
without debt. The date of dedication 
has been set for December 18th. 

Rev. Henry V. Rominger of the 
Hassalo-street church began this 
evening a series of historical dis- 
courses on the great leaders of the 
Christian Church. The first subject 
was “Wickliffe and the English Bible.” 


The Fernwood mission of the Has- 
salo-street church maintains a good 
Sunday-school, and is doing a good 
work in that locality. Rev. D. L. 
Fordney preached there this after- 
noon. 

Rev. G. A. Rockwood recently gave 
a plot of land 100x100 feet to the 
Willsburg Congregational church for 
a church building site. It is beauti- 
ful for situation, as it overlooks the 
town. 

The ladies of the Hillsboro Con- 
gregational church set a lunch in a 
hall near the pulls on election day, 
from which they netted $70 during 
the day. 

Rev. Dr. Mahlon Willett,late of Santa 
Cruz, who recently accepted a call to 
the church in Spokane, Washington, 
spent two days in this city during the 
past week. He preached his first ser- 
mon at his new home to-day. 

Rev. O. W. Lucas returned to Ore- 
gon City from California a few days 
Since, and is arranging to remove 
with his family the coming week to 
San Bernardino, where he has accept- 
edacall. Mr. and Mrs. Lucas will 
leave many warm friends in Oregon, 
whose earnest prayers will follow 
them in their new field of effort. 

Edward Kimball, the successful 
church-debt-raiser, wcrshiped with 
the First church of this city to-day. 

President McClelland of Pacific 
University preached for the Salem 
church last Sunday morning and 
evening, the morning subject being 
that of “Christian Education.” On 
Monday following, just before start- 
ing home, he was presented with $50 
to assist in fitting up the biological 
laboratory. 

The many friends of Mrs. Cephas 
F. Clapp, who has been suffering for 
many months with spinal trouble, will 
be glad to learn that she is slowly 
recovering. She has been a great 
sufferer. 

Deacon G. Shindler of the first 
church of this city delivered his lect- 
ure on “European Travels” at the 
Forest Grove church last Friday 
evening. 

The third year of the pastorate of 
Rev. J. L. Hershner of the Missis- 
sippi-avenue church, Eastside, begins 
to-day under very favorable circum- 
stances, the church having greatly 
prospered under his pastoral care. 
His morning subject was “Our 
Motto” ; evening, “The Faded Leaf.” 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the First 
church of this city are working hard 
in preparing for their annual bazar. 
It will be held during the first week 
of December. Work on the interior 
of the new church bids fair to be 
speedily resumed, as definite action 
to that end was taken last Thursday 
evening. If everything goes on as 
expected, the church will be ready 
for occupancy about July Ist. 

The ladies of the new Congrega- 
ticnal church at Sunnyside will give 
a Thanksgiving dinner to their friends 
next Thursday. 

The Baptist, Christian, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches will 
unite in union Thanksgiving services, 
with short addresses from one minis- 
ter of each denomination. Rev. M. 
A. Dougherty will speak for the Con- 
gregationalists. 

Pastor Clapp preached a very prac- 
tical and searching sermon this morn- 
ing from Gal. vi:16—“Walk by the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust 
of the flesh,” his subject being “The 
Irrepressible Conflict.” 

Gero. H. Himes. 

Porrianp, Nov. 20, 1892. 


ROCKLIN. 


When our pastor, E. D. Haven, re- 
turned from his summer vacation, he 
brought with him a companion, whose 
life is cousecrated to God and his ser- 
vice. We were running at low tide, 
not from any wart of our pastor in 
presenting the truth, earnestly and 
prayerfully. Perhaps we expected 
some one else to apply the truth; at 
any rate, we needed to be thoroughly 
aroused. Mrs. Haven at once organized 
a Christian Endeavor Society of about 
thirty members, with growing interest, 
and in many ways has proven herself 
a general blessing. 

By invitation of Brother Haven, 
Rev. J. C. Robbins of Lincoln spent 
four days with us this week, preach- 
ing twice a day. He is earnest and 
pointed, eloquent in language and 


manner, driving the truth straight to 


each heart. He wounds in love, and 
cuts to save. The interest manifest- 
ed was wonderful for the time, and 
several conversions were made. He 
expressed himself greatly pleased, but 
gave God all the glory. We are 
looking for more help, and praying 
for “showers of blessings.” 


May we not hold on to the bless- 
ings the trial brings, without holding 
on to the disappointment and hard- 


‘ness of 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 

Dear Paciric: It seems so natural 
to write that heading. Please let me 
continue it. Brother Cobb will have 
no objection. Iam not poaching on 
his domain, for the Union has chang- 
ed its corporate name to the Church 
Building Society, which name _ better 
than the old one tells us what its 
work is. Heaven speed it, and give 
Pastor Wikoff, in his noble volunteer 
service of it, more success than I ever 
had officially! I mean that. And I 
don’t call my happy months of work 
on this coast # failure. God forbid! 

After five years of ecclesiastical 
tramping, you must know it is very 
sweet to settle down in a parish. 
Guess I have the least little flock in 
the diocese. Don’t be sorry for me. 
That same gospel which has been 
sweet in a comely city church, warm 
in the prairie blizzards, potential in a 
tent, and cleansing in the slums, is in- 
spiration and gladness in our little 
redwood tabernacle under the Pacific 
Grove pines. It was a great pleasure 
to take the ministers “a flying trip 
around the world” last Monday; but 
to tell the boys and their friends last 
evening about “Tent Life with Mis- 
sionaries in Turkey” was better. And 
it is so good to have somebody love 
you—not just be interested in you as 
a passing stranger, but /ove you! And 
to have time to love somebody in 
particular—pastor fashion. think 
I'll have to put that in as my special 
reason for thanksgiving at our praise 
meeting Thanksgiving evening. The 
tide is rising. I am so thankful to 
pastor somebody again. I’m pretty 
rusty. Those old sermons in the bar- 
rel are dreadfully stale. Besides, I 
cannot see the boys’ faces when I 
read, and I am trying to learn to tell 
the gospel right at them. “Grace is 
free,’ I know; but you will pray for 
me, won't you? Agents and secre- 
taries seem to be let off with ser- 
mons, and the pastors throw the gos- 
pel net. But the pastors must look 
in the net. Perhaps there are dear 
souls here who won't make friends 
with Jesus unless I introduce them, 
and to do that I must be near him. i 
am so glad the week of prayer is 
coming! My poor heart seems to 
need it. I mean what I say when I 
ask to be put in line with the dear pas- 
tor brethren on this lovely Coast. Here 
are my heart and hands, brethren. 
I’ve missed all the Mills meetings, 
and there is some natural cooling on 
the long salt-water journey around 
the world. I’m eager to hear a new 
born sinner’s cry—“Hallelujab, what 
a Saviour!” God is not a sovereign 
iceberg on the throne of the eterni- 
ties, damning men who don’t walk 
every step up to his uprighi and di- 
vine ideals. Jesus let John lie on 
his bosom. Happy John! But I’m 
glad he’s gone to heaven, for there’s 
a chance for you and me on that ten- 
der heart. And the Holy Spirit is a 
burning spirit. Come, shine. glow, 
light, burn in my little parish. Spirit 
of burning! Pray for him to come! 
The Methodist pastor, dear, aftlicted 
but triumphing Brother Gali, would 
be glad. It would bless Brother 
Fackenthal’s true church, for Christ’s 
Church everywhere is stronger when 
one true branch is enlarged. It was 
when he was a pastor that Phillips 
Brooks said, “In a world where there 
are many pleasant and delightful 
things to do, the very best work of 
all is given to us.” That's how I 
feel. And if its blue Monday 
with any brother who reads this line, 
and you want to appreciate pastoral 
joy, just be a traveling mar a few 
years, and then sail around the world. 
My word for it, to mind a few sheep 
in the wilderness would seem heaven. 
Don’t think the Grove is a wilder- 
ness; it is a piney paradise. 

As I sit in my window, I look out 
on the Bay of Monterey. I can hear 
the waves plashing. That rock is 
covered with sea-birds, but I'll not 
use my rifle on them. The Mediter- 
ranean is not bluer than these bright 
waters. President Fairchild says 
“the Bay of Naples is no more beau- 
tiful than the Bay of Monterey.” I’m 
sorry for that other Williams on the 
Atlantic Coast. What are _ the 
Thames and the Sound to the mighty 
Pacific! “Come this way, brother!” 
Have I a homesick brother or sister, 
chafing in any prison-house of de- 
spondency, before whom these mighty 
mountains rise up as a wall, shutting 
out old homes and accustomed 
scenes of deligLt? Oh, friend, I know 
what a restless ‘heart is, and a heavy 
spirit! If you cannot do in quantity 
as much as you did, if your place is 
less conspicuous, remember the 
“Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” Give 
him what you can—your heart's best 
love—and you'll surely step over 
the foothills to the shining heights of 
his heaven and his love. Faithfully, 

Epwin Srpney 

Paciric GROVE. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ? 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE ACTION OF PASTORS 
IN RELATION TO IT? 


The immediate occasion of this 
paper may be found in the recent re- 
ply of a prominent pastor to a mem- 
ber of his church who had asked him 
why he opposed divine healing by 
the Lord Jesus, but had not a word 
to say against healing by Christian 
Science, which was leading so many 
of his church astray ? 

His reply was: “I can’t for the life 
of me see the difference between the 

‘two. ‘ihese people are, as I believe, 
' good Christian people, and they say 
that all their power for healing comes 
from God, and that Christ is become 
to them more of a reality than ever 
before. Pray, tell me where the dif- 
ference lies?” Others, of the laity, 
declare they never understood the 
gospel of salvation, nor had any com- 
fort in it, until they went into Chris- 
tian Science,and in many cases were 
healed by it. 

From the above statements, it is a 
fair interence that the grossest ignor- 
ance prevails respecting the true in- 
warduess of Christian Science, or else 
its teachers are presenting a higher 
and mere comforting gospel than is 
presented to inquiring minds from 
the venerality of the pulpit, for every 
prominent church is honeycombed 
with ths insidious and destructive 
error. 

In view of Christ's warning, that 
in the ‘ast days of this age ~false 
Christs and false prophets (or teach- 
ers) siia'l arise, and shall show great 
signs aud wonders, insomuch that, if 
it were possible, they shail deceive 
the very elect,” it becomes the 
bounde duty of every watchman up- 
on Ziou 3 towers to be ready tosound 
the aluym and warn the people upon 
the approach of a foe. Yet it is a 
fact not to be disputed that many of 
the most intelligent and active Chris- 
tian workers have been led away by 
this crossly misnamed Christian 
Science. and, when the time is ripe 
for it, will be gathered into a church 
by the:uselves. Thus, while the lambs 
of the dock are being brought into 
the Cleureh by one door, Satan, as an 
angel »: light, is leading the old sheep 
out by 1 opposite door. These, when 
fully incioctrinated, become most per- 
sistent workers for their pet 
“sclieucs.” 

The «uestion, then, becomes a most 
serious one. What is Christian 
Science, and what action, if any, ought 
pastors take in relation to it? For 
_ the purpose of setting the subject be- 
fore us in a stronger light, we pro- 
pose to show, very briefly as a sort of 
background, what it is not. 

First. then, #4 7s not mind-cure in 
the sense of one strong mind exercis- 
ing power over a weaker one for the 
_ cure of a certain class of diseases, be- 
cause «/! the power exercised in Chris- 
tian Science lies wholly within one’s 
own se:f, and is held to be under the 
direct control of one’s own will. 

It ix vot sprituahsm, which, among 
other things, professes to bring back 
the spirits of departed ones to diag- 
nose a disease and prescribe for its 
cure. Let it isa fact that a very large 
proportion of the teachers of Chris- 
tian Science are spiritualists, and, if 
any one continues long enough in the 
practice of it, they will almost cer- 
tainly fall into the debasing toils of 
apirituaiisin. 

It ax theosophy, which is but a 
revival and modification of the old 
Braminical theory of transmigration 
of souls, called now re-incarnation. 


It is vot faith-cure, though it may | 


require a very large amount of faith 
to deny the evidence of one’s own 
seuses and contradict the twinges of 
diseased nerves and lacerated flesh. 

Leax' of all is ut divine healing by the 
Lord Jesus, however much the advan- 
ced type of Christian Scientists may 
assert their dependence on “the 
Christ’ for all power in the line of 
healing. Christ has all power, and 
the oift of life, from the Father, 
* that he might give it to whomsoever 
he will.’ Christian Scientists have 
all this in themselves as nfegrants of 
the lather, “the Christ” himself being 
one with them in that relation. 

The true inwardness of Christian 
Science :s to be found in the publica- 
tions of Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy of 
Boston, and to her we turn for a def- 
inite statement of its principles and 
teachings, she being its modern orig- 
inator and founder. She says of her- 
self that in 1866 she discovered the 
principle of metaphysical healing 
{though the first edition of her book 
was not published until 1875), and 
styled her discovery Christian Sci- 
ence. in sending forth her teachings 
to the world she finds it necessary to 
fll up a 16mo volume of 590 pages, 
styled “Science and Health,’ which 
has goue through sixty-two editions. 
Other less pretentious volumes have 
been added to contain all that has 
been revealed to her of the mysteries 
of mind. : 

Christian Science proposes, she 
says (page 303), “the extinction of all 
belief in matter, and the insistence 
upon the fact that matter is nothing 
beyond an illusion.” She gravely 
tells us “matter is the falsity, not the 
fact, of existence” (page 158). “Re- 
member that all is mind, and there is 
no matter” (page 297). 

Individual mind is a myth. 

“There is but one I, one mind or 
spirit, because there is but one God. 
Man reflects this one mind, and the 


personal I surrenders to the Father, 
from whom man’s individuality, is re- 
flected spiritually” (page 159). The 
inference is that we are but scintilla- 
tions of the divine mind, mere re- 
flections of spirit, in common with 
Christ, and the apostles and holy 
men of old. “Let us rid ourselves,” 
she further says (page 259), “of the 
belief that man is a separate intelli- 
gence from God. Whatever diverg- 
es from the one divine mind or God, 
or divides mind into minds, or spirit 
into spirits, soul into souls, and mind 
into matter, is a broken link in the 
chain of divine science, which inter- 
rupts the meaning of the omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and omnipresence 
of Spirit, and is of human instead of 
divine origin.” 

Thus we find the disciples of Chris- 
tian Science, whatever may be their 
assertions to the contrary, gradually 
losing all conception of Christ as the 
only begotten Son of God, and think- 
ing of him merely as one of many 
sons, even one with the whole human 
family. 

What wwe call evil has no ethical reality. 

“Evil,” she says, ‘is a negation, be- 
cause it is the absence of good. * * * 
That there is no power in evil we all 
need to learn” (page 34). “Evil is 
only a delusive deception without 
any actuality which truth can know.” 
“Evil has no identity; it is neither 
person, place, nor thing, but is sim- 
ply a belief and delusion” (page 236). 
As one wades through the mass of 
verbiage in the attempt to show that 
there is no such thing as evil, we are 
reminded of the words of Isaiah v: 
20-23: “Woe unto them that call evil 
vood and good evil; that put dark- 
ness for light, and ight for darkness; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter; which justify the wicked 
for reward, and take away the righteous- 
ness of the righteous from Him.” ° 

There 1s no such being as a personal 
God. 

“God is mind. He is divine princi- 
ple, not person (page 377). God is 
soul or spirit, and spirit hath no out- 
line. Soul is neither a limited mind 
nor a limited body; therefore, it can- 
not be a person” (page 378). “We 
cannot bring out the practical pruof 
of Christianity that Jesus required, 
while error is as potent and real to 
us as truth, and while we make a 
personal devil and a personal God 
our starting points” (page 393). 
‘There is but one soul,” she says, “and 
that one is infinite. Man shines by 
borrowed light. He reflects God as 
his mind, and this reflection is sub- 
stance.” “Prayer to a personal God 
affects the sick like a drug that has 
no efficacy of its own, but borrows 
its power from human faith and be- 
lief” (page 489). And so on ad nau- 
seam. ‘The Scriptures speak very 
plainly of all such. ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God. 
They are corrupt. They have done 
abominable works; there is none that 
doeth good. “He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh. The Lord shall 
have them in derision.” (Ps. xiv: 
2-4.) 

The Holy Spirit and Divine Science 
are identical. ‘God the Father, Jesus 
the Son, Divine Science the Holy 
Ghost—these three titles express the 
threefold essential nature of the In- 
finite” (page 182). This was the di- 
vine science of which the Master said: 
“When he shall come he shall show 
you all things” (page 183). 

The Bible is a book not to be depended 
on; in other words, it does not mean 
what it says. 

Though the Scriptures, she says, 
are very dear to her, and are often 
quoted, yet, by reason of the inter- 
pretations she puts upon words, they 
are made to favor any theory she 
likes. A very extensive glossary of 
twenty-seven pages is given that 
students may know just what the 
Scripture terms mean; but the defi- 
nitions are so numerous and so di- 
verse that the Bible becomes any- 
thing or nothing as one is disposed 
to read it. At any rate, Mrs. Eddy 
makes good use of it to support her 
own theories, absurd as they seem to 
us. 
The gist of the whole matter is that 
as matter does not exist, it is argued 
that there can be no such thing as 
hereditary disease, and, therefore, no 
transmission of good and evil; in fact, 
there can be no such thing as disease 
of any kind. People think they are 
sick; think they have the toothache; 


| think they have the gout or a broken 


limb, or any disease that poor unin- 
structed humanity thinks itis troubled 
with. You are only seeing and feel- 
ing a belief, because, you are bidden 
to remember, mind rules all; and, 
hence, no matter what your affliction 
may be, it is to be treated as an illu- 
sion of the mind, which will certainly 
disappear if your negation is sufti- 
ciently persisted in. I think, there- 
fore, it might properly be called the 
negation cure. 

Metaphysical science, it is assumed, 
can work wonders by the above sim- 
ple process. “Mentally contradict,” 
she says (page 308), “every complaint 
from the body, and hold your ground 
disputatiously until the body yields 
to your demand.” “Dispute the tes- 
timony of the senses by divine science.” 
The moment the patient can be made 
to think he is well, heis well. “Ihave 
healed,” she says (page 317), hopeless 
disease, and hoa the dying to life 
and health.” Christian Science, more- 
over, recognizes the capability of 
mind to act outside of personality 
and independent of it. This enables 


us, she adds, to heal cases without 
ever having seen the patient, simply 
by being made acquainted with his 
mental condition, even to the healing 
of broken bones hundreds of miles 
away,” in a case which she relates. 
What Mrs. Eddy has done, hun- 
dreds of others are doing, or claim- 
ing to do, in every large city of the 
land. These must certainly be the 
“signs and wonders” alluded to by 
Christ (Matt. xxiv: 24), already quot- 
ed. Paul, also, in his letter to Timo- 
thy (iv: 1, 2), gives fair warning of 
these latter days, how “some shall 
depart from the faith giving heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of 
devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, 
having their conscience seared with a 
hot iron, forbidding to marry,” etc. 
John, in the Apocalypse, says : “I saw 
three unclean spirits “after the simili- 
tude of frogs come out of the mouths 
of the dragon, the beast and the false 
prophet.” “These are the spirits of 
devils working miracles, which go 


‘forth to the kings of the earth to 


gather them to the battle of the great 
day of God Almighty” (Rev. xvi: 13,14). 

Here we have the secret of these 
manifestations of power, and blasphe- 
mous assumptions of spiritualism and 
Christian Science, and the half-dozen 
or more false Christs that are roam- 
ing the land to deceive and lead away 
the people. 

But the above is not all of Christian 
Science, by any means; if it were, we 
might fairly expect it to die a natura! 
death in due time. These demons 
from Tartarus, finding that many 
Christian people cannot accept all of 
Mrs. Eddy’s propositions, are posing 
as “angels of light,” and are propagat- 
ing a much more seductive doctrine, 
or, rather, the same doctrine in a 
more seductive form. These teachers 
are far more dangerous than the 
former, because they come so near 
the truth in expression, and are so 
far removed from it in reality. They 
say they have left Mrs. Eddy far in 
the rear in their perceptions of divine 
knowledge, and fresh inroads are be- 
ing made into the fold of Christ. 

As Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses by the same kind of miracies, 
apparently, to the hardening of Phar- 
aoh’s heart with that of his people, so 
these false teachers are making use 


of the very highest type of advanced | 


Christian thought and experience to 
entrap the unwary. It appears as if 
Satan had stolen a march on the 
watchmen, and is offering the “ higher 
Christian life” as a satisfying portion 
to swarms of hungry souls at a price 
that defies competition, with healing of 
bodily ailments thrown in as a pre- 
mium. 

I wish time would permit to give 
some quotations from these later writ- 
ers, to show how seductive is the 
language used to lead Christian peo- 
ple, apparently, to a higher plane of 
thought and purpose. Mr. Mills him- 
self could not use any better nor 
more Scriptural language up to a cer- 
tain point. But though the language 
may be more finely spun and in ap- 
parent harmony with Scripture, yet it 
is plain to be seen hy any one that 
Mrs. Eddy’s main propositions under- 
lie the whole system, by whomsoever 
proclaimed, and that all the distinc- 
tive doctrines of the Bible are quiet- 
ly ignored, as if there were no such 
thing as death by sin and life by Je- 
sus the Christ; these are but hallucina- 
tions of the mind, the result of ignor- 
ance of the divine science of salvation. 

Christian women—from whom come 
the largest additions to the ranks of 
Christian Science—not forewarned, 
do not readily see this, because they 
carry with them all their previous 
doctrinal conceptions. But any one 
not already a Christian will find in 
this misnamed science no blood atone- 
ment for sin, for atonement is defined 
as “the soul’s triumph over material 
sense, the supremacy of spirit assert- 
ed” (Glossary, page 527). Neither 
will they find any burden-bearing 
Saviour; for to these teachers Christ 
is “divine principle, not person; soul 
outside of the body; not the person 
of the man Jesus, but his Eternal Spir- 
it” 530). 

In a little tract, entitled « Finding 
Christ Within Ourselves,” we have 
this expression: “I, the true, spirit- 
ual self of me, am one with this 
Christ—am this Christ. You, the 
true, spiritual self of you, are one 
with this Christ—are this Christ. 
The true self of every person is this 
Christ, this child of God. The Christ 
in us has been there all the time, but 
we have not known it; and so our 
little ships have been tossed about 
by sickness and poverty and distress 
until we have seemed almost lost.” 

In one of the latest books out, 
“Science of Infinite Spirit,’ by Mrs. 
Kramer, we have the same idea 
throughout. ‘“God’s word to the in- 
dividual is, ‘You are my very self 
manifest; and you have no other 
being than my own.’ Then with all 
sacredness and holiness you should 
regard yourself whole and pure and 
divine” (pages 97 and 98). “Perfect 
and compiete from eternity is the J 
am of every one; and through the 
cycles of eternity we shall realize 
more and more of the / am, and of 
self in expression” (page 209). 

Such are some of the plainer sen- 
timents and expressions of these 
later teachers, who say they have got 
far beyond Mrs. Eddy in their per- 
ceptions of truth, and are professing 
to instruct into the deeper mysteries 
of spiritual unity with the Father. 
Unwittingly, I fear, they are “using 


| 


the livery of heaven” to do the will 
of the arch-enemy of souls in his ef- 
fort to thwart the will of God, as ex- 
pressed in Jesus, the Anointed One. 

In view of such a seductive snare 
set for the feet of the unwary by our 
great enemy, the deceiver, what ac- 
tion ought pastors to take in relation 
to it? 

Briefly, in reply, 
pastor ought fully to inform 
of its principles and teachings ; 
then kindly, without denunciation or 
vituperation, instruct his people re- 
specting it. He mightshow from the 
Scriptures what we are to expect in 
these last days of the age, according 
to the warnings of Christ and the 
Apostles, and how careful we ought 


I may say every 


to be to make the Scriptures our rule | WOF 


himself , branches. 
and connected with us merely contribute 


Woniaws Board 
Of the Pacific. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF HOME SECRE- 
TARIES MRS. WARREN AND 
MRS. DWINELL. 


The Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
has forty-five auxiliaries and four 
Some of the churches 


to our funds, without having any 
missionary organization; however, 


the amount of money given by them 
would indicate considerable interest 


in foreign missions. 


Where the min- 


ister has missionary zeal, and makes 


‘an earnest appeal in behalf of the 


k, there are often encouraging re- 


of life, under the enlightenment of sults. 


the Holy Spirit. As watchmen on 


the t of Zion, it is your bound- ing, 
thrown off mend special effort in that direction. 


en duty, 


nor transferred to another, to warn | 


the flock against the approach of th 
enemy of souls, especially so insidio 
a one as this Christian Science, wit 
all its allied forms, seems to be. 

Poor, suffering humanity is seeking 
to throw off its burdens, and “for 
lack of knowledge they are de- 
stroyed,” as Hosea (iv : 6) says of our 
forefathers, because in their igno- 
rance they clutch at anything that 
promises relief. 


Are we able, brethren, to present | _ 


| 


e the Christian Endeavor Societies, 
ys through a specially appointed com- 
| mittee we have corresponded with 


Our mission bands are not increas- 
and the secretaries would recom- 


Many of our young people belong to 
and 


them, and sought their co-operation. 
Letters have been received from 
many of them, expressing interest in 
our work, and when they were not 
committed to other forms of service, 
have signified their desire to help us. 
We may hear from some of them 


through our treasurer. 


More has been done in distribut- 


Christ as the great burden-bearer of | ing leaflets than in former years; we 


the world; as ready now to bear 
away our burdens, our sicknesses and 
our sorrows, as when he walked the 
earth nineteen hundred years ago, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever’? Nothing but this will satisfy 
humanity and circumvent the enemy 
of souls. Are we able? Are we able? 
H. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 
San Francisco. 
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Ricuarp Bruce, or Tue Lire THat Now 
Is. By Charles M. Sheldon. Pp. 
355; $1.50. Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 

An exceptionally strong story, in- 
volving deep and careful social 
study. The author pictures to us the 
effect of a great spiritual revival upon 
the social life of Chicago. In giving 
this picture he brings before us a 
group of four very interesting men. 
Richard Bruce, the hero, is a young 
man just out of college, and an au- 
thor of ideals so high that he prefers 
to shovel coal rather than write sen- 
sational stories. His chum and de- 
voted friend, Tom Howard, is a re- 
porter upon a daily paper. It is 
Tom’s conversion which marks the 
beginning of the great revival. The 
third man is Adam Tower, labor lead- 
er and opponent of the Church, who 
is disarmed and converted through 
the gentle and manly forbearance of 
the ideal Christian minister, John 
King, who is the finest of all the 
characters in the book. The story of 
Bruce’s success, his giving up of all 
promise of fame and wide influence 
at the call of duty, and his return to 
Chicago, with the final Thanksgiving 
dinner at John King’s house, where 
ten of the outcast poor are gathered 
in from the storm, make a book both 
interesting and stimulating. 


Bittow Pratriz. By Joy Allison. Pp. 
369; $1.50. Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


A story of pioneer life. The fami- 
ly in which the interest of the book 
centers is typical of a certain class of 
frontier people. ‘The father is_ shift- 
less and restless; the mother broken 
in body and spirit by constant mov- 
ings and wearing poverty; the num- 
erous children ragged and not always 
clean, but some of them possessed 
with an ambition to amount to some- 
thing in the world. The mother of 
this family dies soon after their set- 
tlement at Billow Prairie, leaving as 
her only legacy to the children a Bi- 
ble, and the firmly established habit 
of reading it every night. This hab- 
it, however, with the kindly help of a 
neighbor, is enough to set the older 
children at work to make their home 
what it ought to be. The death of 
their father leaves them only the 
more determined; and by the help of 
wages which the older ones earn, 
and by various expedients, they reach 
a condition of considerable prosperi- 
ty. At the same time the community 
grows larger, a Christian Endeavor 
Society is formed, and growth of all 
kinds is well under way. 


General Booth has nominated his 
daughter, La Marechale Booth, to 
succeed him in command of the Salva- 
tion Army. In so doing he passes 
over Lieutenant-General Bramwell 
Booth, who naturally expected to suc- 
ceed his father some day. The Gen- 
eral gives his reasons very briefly: 
“Women are the best rulers,” he says. 
“If you refer to the capacity shown 
on several occasions by Queen Vic- 
toria, you will agree with me that she 
acted while her advisers were seeking 
how to act. I am arranging that the 
work of saving human souls may go 
on after my death. All title deeds 
will be transferred to my daughter's 
name.” Her husband coincides, say- 
ing he has long been himself in happy 
subjection to La Maréchale.— Union 
Signal. 
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have even published one ourselves— 
the sweet little story of “Saral,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Perkins of India. One 
feature of our work this year has 
been the presence of Dr. Root of the 
Madura Mission. She lectured be- 
fore many of our auxiliaries, and all 
who heard her enjoyed her bright, 
sprightly talks, and had a clearer 
insight into missionary life than they 
had ever had before. 

There seems to bea tendency in 
some, perhaps not a few of our 
churches, to dispense with organized 
missionary societies, and yet there is 
strength only in organized effort; and 
the very fact that there are so many 
societies only emphasizes the truth 
that the “nineteenth century” Chris- 
tians” must not expect to live unto 
ourselves or be contented with the 
old standard of giving. Christ's 
kingdom is pressing on, and. his fol- 
lowers must be on the alert, up and 
doing, and ever ready to press on the 
work, even at the cost of sacrifice and 
self-denial. 

Dr. Gordon, in a late Congregation- 
alist, says: “We live in a missionary 
century. To live asif these vital and 
tremendous movements were not is 
to lose the vision of Christian ideals 
that God is making possible for our 
time. No man can be a Christian to- 
day simply for himself.” 

A friend of mine, who has already 
given royally this year to missions, 
says, in a letter written July 2d: 
“Praise God! He has lent me another 
ten dollars, which enclosed please find.” 
She tells me how the money came to 
to her. Among other things, she 
speaks of a consecrated room which 
she rents, and then says: “You will 
wonder why I give you all these 
particulars. It may help some dear 
sister to see if she cannot consecrate 
something to earn money, and thus 
help send light to the heathen in 
foreign lands, who are asking for the 
blessed gospel.” She says, “God help 
us to double our donations until the 
word retrenchment shall never be 
used agam!” 
example of a self-denying Christian. 

There are others, also, who are de- 
nying themselves that the gospel 
may go on its blessed mission. 

The pastor of one of our small 
churches wrote to one of our home 
secretaries a short time ago (some 
time in July, I think), and said: “ His 
Sunday-school has been trying the 
nickel investment plan, and he found 
that the money has not been put in a 
napkin, but had gained $11. Here 
comes another part of the self-denial. 
In dividing this money, this little 
Sunday-school voted to send $8 to 
the W. B. P., and keep $3 for their 
own expenses. If all our Sunday- 
schools would try the same plan and 
give in the same proportion, how 
such giving would increase our re- 
ceipts and fill the hearts of all the 
givers with joy! 

Some time ago—-December 6, 1891-- 
one of the gruduates from our sem- 
inary wrote from his field, saying: 
‘You may reckon on us for at least 
$5. Weought to do that and more, if 
we are poor. It is not long, as you 
know, since we assumed self-support; 
but, after all, I believe they are grow- 
ing under it. In Green Valley we 
take four contributions yearly for 
benevolent purposes, and give 40 per 
cent. of all to foreign missions. Now, 
may God bless you and the band of 
noble women whom you represent in 
your grand work! ” 

Such letters make our hearts ring 
for joy. May we not have more of 
them ? 

Dear auxiliaries, before you send 
us a single discouraging word, look 
around and see if there is not some 
way in which you can help. 

** The work which we count so hard to do, 

He makes it easy, for he works, too; 

The days that are long to live are his— 


A bit of his bright eternities— 
And close to our need His helping is.” 


If we are in doubt whatever to 
do, it is a good rule to ask ourselves 
what we shall wish on the morrow 
that we had done. 


—— 
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FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6, 1890. Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oakland. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


HE COLLEGE OOURSE oorresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA 0OO., OAL, 


VAN 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 


. 
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1222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. N . 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 1*92. Send for circulars. 


Fairbanks Scales, 


FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., S. F. 
fe Ko: 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training, 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 


ale by all hardware dealers. 


ample and attractive. 


For circulars address 
MES. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


This lady is a shining | Sn 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892. 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 


Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


If you want a thorough, first-class school 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It ie 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 

Send fo) catalogue to 

Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 


PRINOIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE MOooAr, D.D.. President. 
W. W. Lovejoy. D.D. 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. NASH, M.A., Secretary. 
Ruys R. LLoyp, M. A, 
FREDERICK W. PHELPs, M.A. 


Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the fac ul 
Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 


26, 1893. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 


A IN THE 
prague Corresp’ce 
SCHOUL OF LAW. 
(Incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr. 


Sec’y 


Wuitney Brock 
DETROIT, MICH. 
6-22-lyr 
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Home Gircle. 


John White’s Thanksgiving. 


‘‘ Thanksgiving ! for what ?” 
And he muttered a curse— 
‘‘ For the plainest of food 
And an empty purse; 
For a life of hard work 
And the shabbiest clothes ? 
But it’s idle to talk : 
Of a poor mans woes. 
Let the rich give thanks; 
It is they who can. 
There is nothing in life 
For a laboring man.”’ 


So said John White 
To his good wife Jane, 
And o’er her face 
Siole a look of pain, 
‘+ Nothing, dear Tohn ?” 
And he thought again; 
Then glanced more kindly 
Downon Jane. 
‘* T was wrong,” he said; 
forgotten you; 
And I’ve my health, 
And the baby, too.” 


And the baby crowed— 
’Twas a bouncing boy— 
And o’er Jane’s face 
Came a look of joy; 
And she kissed her John 
As he went away; 
And he said to himself, 
As he worked that day : 
‘‘ [ was wrong, very wrong; 
I'll not grumble again; 
I should surely be thankful 
For baby and Jane.” 
 —Selected. 


A THANKSGIVING IN PARIS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


« Grandpapa, are we not going to 
‘have Thanksgiving? Philippe says 
we are not going to have Thanksgiv- 
ing!” | 
‘The boy who spoke was not the 
grandson of the old man whom he 
spoke to, but he was a sort of a grand- 
nephew. The old gentleman himself 
was no less a person than Benjamin 
Franklin, at that moment the accred- 
ited minister of the rebel colonies of 
America, who represented them at the 
court of France. 

But, to tell you the truth, at this 
moment, the court of France did not 
want to have much to do with him. 
The affairs of the rebels seemed in a 
very bad way. General Burgoyne 
had swept everything before him. He 
had taken Fort Ticonderoga, he had 
marched where he chose, and was 
well advanced on his way to New 
York. Howe, the other English gen- 
eral, had gone toward the South, had 
driven the rebel forces away from their 
capital city, Philadelphia, had beaten 
their great general, George Washing- 
ton, in a battle where Washington 
had the choice of the ground, and 


was in the city of Philadelphia, his 


ships having forced their way up the 
Delaware river. 

Things did not seem in a very good 
way for the “ rebels,” or “insurgents,” 
or “Sons of Liberty”; and the French 
Government were by no means s0 
cordial to the venerable Dr. Franklin 
as they had been at the time when he 
arrived in France. 

So it was that the old gentleman 
smiled with a very wan smile, as he 
said to the little boy: 

“ Why, yes, Jeremiah, we will have 
a Thanksgiving. We will thank God 
that we have bread and butter to eat, 
and if we should have no butter, we 
will thank God for the bread.” 

The child was not satisfied with the 
answer. He knew his great-uncle too 
well to think that this was the last he 
should hear,.and he said: 

“But the turkey, grandpapa; are 
we not to have any turkey? It will 
not be Thanksgiving unless we have 
turkey and plum pudding and squash 
pie and mince pie.” 

But the old philosopher shook his 
head again, and said: “I do not think 
we can have any turkey. We cannot 
have any turkey while our soldiers 
are starving in America. I will tell 
you what we will have, Jeremiah; we 
will have a nice salt codfish, one of 


the fish that came the last time that 


your father sent me a parcel from 
Nantes. Very nice fish they are; and 
if Philippe does not know how to 
cook them, you must tell your mother 
to show him how; and if she does not 
know how, you must ask your cousin 
to show him how. When I was a boy 
we used to call a codfish a ‘Cape Cod 
turkey. You can call it a Cape Cod 
turkey now, and then you shall have 
turkey for your Thanksgiving din- 
ner.” 

The old man tried to smile again 
upon the boy, but it was rather a wan 
smile, as it was before. And then he 

said, a little unwillingly, as he al- 
ways spoke when he drove away chil- 
dren: 

“Now you must go. Your cousin 
is waiting for me, and I must write 

some letters that are to go home. 
Come again in the afternoon, and we 
will settle all about Thanksgiving.” 

So the little boy had to go off to 
his sister and his play, with but cold 
comfort from the philosopher. And 
the philosopher was as good as his 
word. It is the first remark which 
one makes of Franklin, that he unit- 
ed a vein of drollery with his wisdom. 
This went so far that it showed itself 
on his face; and one side of his face 

‘seems like the face of a humorist, 
while the other side is the face of a 
philosopher. Richard Greenough, 
the sculptor, made this discovery; 
and he has perpetuated it for poster- 
ity, in that admirable statue of Frank- 
lin which stands in front of the City 
Hall in Boston. ‘ 

In the afternoon he called the boy 

to him again, and told him that they 


were quite too late for Thanksgiving 
He said: “Thanksgiving Day has to 
come in November, and you have 
asked me for a Thanksgiving Day 


when it is too late for one at the prop- 
er time. Take care, though, that you 
are at dinner on Thursday in: time, 
with your best clothes on, and tell 
your mother that she must have on 
her best clothes, too, and tell your 
father that I shall not hear of his din- 


that everybody must dine at home; 
and as I do not go into the kitchen 
often, ask Philippe what he can do 
with that codfish. We will not forget 
the Cape Cod turkey.” 

Accordingly, everybody in the fam- 
ily knew, and, indeed, only too well, 
that the Doctor meant that no engage- 
ments should be made away from 
home for that day. All of them re- 
spected his wish in that regard; and 
in the beginning of the gayeties of 
Advent—for such gayeties there were 
in Paris at that time—everybody was 
certain that he would be at home on 
Thursday. It was whispered around 
among the younger members of the 
diplomatic staff that they must eat 
salt codfish if they dined with the 
Doctor. But it was to be hoped that 
Philippe would provide some side 
dishes, beside the fish; and no one 
supposed that, at Dr. Franklin’s table, 
anybody would starve. 

This was the outlook for a Thanks- 
giving on the morning of the 4th of 
December. The clouds were as dark 
as ever on the political sky. Mr. Lee 
was grumpy, and Mr. Deane was fair- 
ly cross, and Dr. Franklin was very 
silent. The dispatches which they 
waited for would not come. Proba- 
bly they had been lost at sea. In 
those days it happened, again and 
again, that every one of the four 
quadruplicates which were _ sent 
from Philadelphia to Paris by the 
foreign secretaries would be thrown 
into the sea from some hard-press- 
ed American vessel, to avoid capture 
by an English cruiser. Every sort of 
rumor was put in circulation by the 
friends of England as to the success 
of Burgoyne, as to the success of 
Howe; and you would have supposed 
that General Washington's army had 
melted away to nothing, and that 
there never was any army under 
General Gates. The hangers-on at 
the little legation disappeared. In- 
stead of the crowds of adventurers 
who used to be there, asking for 
places and trying to feather their 
nests in one way or another, there 
were only a few of the most steadfast 
rebels in Paris. These men came in 
to see if there were any news; and 
when they found that all the news 
was bad, they skulked away again. 

Such was the condition of affairs 
when, as they all sat at work one 
morning in Franklin’s large parlor of 
the Hotel Valentinois, the sudden 
crack of a whip was heard, and in an 
instant the concierge’s bell rang, and 
they heard the heavy iron gates of 
the courtyard swing open. This was 
not very frequent. The carriages of 
visitors were a little apt to stop at 
the outer door; but on this occasion 
the concierge was evidently affected 
by surprise, and thought it important 
that the post-carriage at the gate 
should come in. One of the young 
men ran to the window, and said in a 
moment: “It is a post-carriage, and 
the horses have been running.” 

Dr. Franklin started up and looked 
out, and saw in a moment that it was 
clear that the carriage brought a 
bearer of dispatches. He was as im- 
patient as any one, and he hurried 
down the stairway, the other gentle- 
men of the legation following him. 

The driver, meanwhile, cracked his 
whip again, and made an unnecessary 
circuit around the courtyard, and 
brought up at the door just as Dr. 
Franklin stepped upon the lower 
step. An eager young man, who was 
pale with excitement, without open- 
ing the carriage door, sprang over 
the side upon the pavement. He car- 
ried in his hand a large folded en- 
velop, but he did not at the first in- 
stant deliver it. Hesimply bowed to 
Dr. Franklin, whom he had seen be- 
fore, and said: “It is Dr. Franklin ?” 

The old man hardly recognized the 
salute. He only said: “You are from 
Nantes ?” 

And the young man said: “I am 
from Boston.” 

“Sir, is Philadelphia taken?” said 
Dr. Franklin. 

“It is, sir,” said the young man. 
And he saw Dr. Franklin turn away. 
He cried out on the instant: “But I 
have greater news than that. Gen- 
eral Buygoyne and his whole army 
are prisoners of war!” 

It is one of the most dramatic and 
critical sentences which was ever pro- 
nounced in history. The messenger 
was young Austin, a Boston boy, who 
had been sent by the Executive 
Committee of Massachusetts to bring 
this great news to their distinguished 
friend. He had landed at Nantes, 
after a shorter passage than any oth- 
er vessel made. He had ridden with 
post-horses day and night from 
Nantes to Paris with his news, and 
had the exquisite pleasure of an- 
nouncing it in this dramatic way. 

Franklin folded him in his arms 
and kissed him. The whole party 
went back into the salon and tore 
open the dispatches which he had 
brought them. He was compelled 
again and again to tell the story of 
the arrival of General Gate’s express 
in Boston, and of the joy there. 


ing with any of his grand friends, so. 


mission, and a little vessel fitted out 
for this swiftest passage that could 
be made. Alas, the wind had been 
contrary for four days in Boston har- 
bor, and it is matter of tradition that 
young Austin was himself at the 
First church in Boston when Dr. 
Chauncy prayed for a short passage 
for the messenger. A story, perhaps 
somewhat exaggerated, says that in 
the prayer Dr. Chauncy asked that 
even if, in battle or in storm, the mes- 
senger be lost, his dispatches might 
be saved. 

With laughter, and sometimes with 
tears, with exclamations of surprise, 
and with hopes for the future which 
fate never gratified, the young mes- 
senger and his new friend, the phil- 
osopher, spent the morning. Others 
of the party rushed to the city, that 
they might use the news to the best 
advantage in their stock speculations; 
and he in whom our readers will be 
most interested, little Jeremiah, stole 
down to the kitchen and told Phillipe 
that he was sure now that they might 
have turkeys on Thursday for dinner. 

And, truly, when dinner came, 
there was a little menu, which young 
William Franklin and Jeremiah had 
themselves put in type in Dr. Frank- 
lin’s own private office; and at the 
head of the menu were these words: 


“7, Dindon roti, a Americaine. 
“2. Dindon roti, au Louis Treize.” 


These were for the two ends of the 
table. At both sides of the table 
were dishes of cranberry sauce; and, 
under the special direction of Jere- 
miah’s mother, Phillippe had con- 
structed Marlborough pies and what, 
for the purpose of the occasion, were 
called pumpkin pies, that the festival 
might be complete.— The Independent. 


Household. 


TWO THANKSGIVING MENUS. 


The following menus for a Thanks- 
giving dinner are prepared by such 
excellent authorities as Mrs. §S. T. 
Rorer and Miss Anna Alexander 
Cameron in the November Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The menus are simple, 
and composed of dishes easily pro- 
cured by all people. 

MENU : 
Oysters on the Half-shell. 


Clear Tomato Soup. 


Salted Almonds. Olives. 


Timbale of Salmon. Sauce Hollandaise. 
Potato Balls, with Parsley Sauce, 


Celery. 


Cranbery sauce, 


Turkey. 
Sweet-potato Croquettes, 


Boiled Rice. Peas. 


Sweetbread Salad. 
Cheese Fingers. 


Pumpkin Pie. Mince Pie. Cranberry Tart.. 


Raisins. Fruit. 


Nuts. 


Coffee. 


Where game can be procured it 
makes a nice course to follow the 
turkey, especially if they are separat- 
ed by a sherbet or coffee. If the 
game be woodcock, serve it with 
macaroni; if it chance to be duck, 
sour-grape jelly, and a potato cro- 
quette, are agreeable accompani- 
ments. 


The following is also a most ex- 
cellent menu, which will insure a per- 
fect dinner : 


Roast Turkey. Boiled Ham. 
Chicken Pie. Roast Beef. 
Cabbage Pudding. Stewed Salsify. 
Macaroni. Rice. 
Creamed Potatoes. Sliced Sweet- Potatoes. 
Cranberries Stewed. 

Celery. Pickles. Walnut Catchup. 
White Bread. Brown Bread. 
DESERT : 

Raisin Cake, Iced. Mince Pie. Apple Pie. 
Pumpkin Pie. Squash Pudding. 

Orange Jelly. 
Bananas. Raisins. Nuts. 
Salted Almonds. 
Coffee. 


Oranges. 
Olives. 


Tue THANKsGIvING Desert.—The des- 
ert of a Thanksgiving dinner, which, 
if properly managed, can be made 
the most attractive feature of the 
dinner, should be arranged with 
skill and good taste. Arrange the 
various fruits on high glass dishes, 
decorate them with an abundance of 
lovely fresh leaves, and have them 
placed on the table from the com- 
mencement of the meal. These, with 
the addition of plenty of carefully 
selected flowers placed in small vases 
and mixed freely with some delicate 
ferns, will impart a dainty and most 
artistic appearance to the whole. 


CorrrE CreaM.—Among the most 
acceptable as well as generally avail- 
able flavorings, coffee may be put 
first. Make by the drip method a 
small cup of very strong, clear coffee ; 
soak half a box of gelatine in half a 
cupful of milk for an hour or two, 
then set in double boiler over the 
fire, and stir till dissolved; add a 
cup of sugar, the cup of coffee, and 
the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. 
Strain and set away to cool. When 
almost cold, stir for a few minutes 
until smooth and almost stiff, then 
stir in quickly a pint of whipped 
cream. Mold and set on ice. 


Roast and singe, 
tuck the wings back and fasten the 
legs down to the side of the body. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in each 
duck, place them in a baking pan, 
add half a cupful of water and a lit- 
tle salt to the pan, bake in a quick 


oven fifteen minutes; when done, 


He | take up, serve with onion sauce and 
had at once been selected for the ! currant jelly. 


Home. 


Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Home is where affection calls— 

Filled with shrines the heart has builded ! 
Home! Go watch the faithful dove 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us; 
Home is where there’s one to love ! 

Home is where there’s one to love us! 


Home’s not merely roof and room— 
It needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it ! 
What’s home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there’s one who loves to meet us. 
— Selected. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


The first question that presents 
itself to me is: “Was woman born to 
rule man and the nation, or was she 
meant to be his helpmate, spiritual 
adviser, good moral agent and the 
power behind the throne?” She must 
be one or the other, for she cannot be 
his mere equal; for if we admit that 
she is his equal mentally and legally 
—by legally, I mean with every legal 
power that man possesses—then she 
is more than his equal, for there are 
certain powers and influences possess- 
ed by her which the sterner sex never 
acquire. She was placed on this 
fruitful and developing earth to be 
his good moral adviser, and, with this 
powerful influence in her very being, 
she has power to purify the life of 
her spiritual charge, even though he 
be under the shadow of the gallows, 
and brighten his lonely moments with 
temperate thoughts; or she may drive 
him to murder, suicide, or a drunk- 
ard’s grave. Her influence is wrap- 
ped around him like a shielding man- 


tle that enables him to walk in the 


midst of vice and degradation, with no 
fear of contamination ; but let her with- 
draw that mantle,and the inducement 
to shun temptation is gone; the under- 
current seizes him, and his individual- 
ity is lost and blended with the sur- 
rounding vicious element. 

How often do we read of some 
hardened criminal being led to repent- 
ance by her divine influence? Every 
one of us has felt the power of a pair 
of bright eyes in keeping us in the 
right path; and how often, yes, how 
often, do we know that it is her in- 
fluence that nerves the murderer's 
hand to drive the knife into the vic- 
tim’s heart. 

It is true that many men have in- 
fluence over women, but itis of an 
entirely different nature; it is a spe- 
cies of mesmerism embodied in physi- 
cal supremacy. Fora proof of this, 
the authorities on the subject say that 
mesmeric power is nearly always found 
in persons of great physical strength, 
while persons of fine fiber seldom 
have that element. 

To prove the hypothesis that woman 
is meant for a vocation peculiar to her 
nature, we will look at some practical 
illustrations. Woman never reaches 
the top notch in any profession or 
trade where she is in competition 
with the sterner sex. because she lacks 
the boldness and dash requisite to ac- 
complish the greatest results; her 
modus operandi and manner of doing 
every act has a peculiar delicacy 
about it. 

Women have their office in this 
great government of the universe; 
they have their vocation and individu- 
al duty to perform; let them not 
shirk it for pursuits congenial with 
their nature.— Ez. 
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BREVITIES. 


During the past year, in the field 
covered by the North India Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, baptisms of converted heath- 
ens have aggregated 16,000. 

Caste is giving way in India. 
Seventy or eighty years ago it cost a 
man $100,000 to be reinstated after 
losing his caste. In recent years it 
has been purchased by a wealthy 
man for $300. 


A world’s convention of Christians 
at work will be held in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, for seven days, Novem- 
ber 10th to 16th. It is under the 
auspices of the International Chris- 
tian Workers’ Association. 


The French Benevolent Society is 
about to build the finest hospital in 
San Francisco. It will be on Point 
Lobos avenue, and in full view of the 
ocean and the Golden Gate. The 
cost of the building alone will be 
from $180,000 to $190,000. 


The statistics of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism in Canada show 569,720 full and 
accredited church members at home 
and abroad; 50,820 on trial; 2,222 or- 
dained ministers in full work; 384 on 
trial and 371 supernumeraries. The in- 
crease in foreign districts has more 
than doubled that at home, and in 
proportion the number on trial is al- 
so larger. The number of lay class- 
leaders shows a slight decrease, but 
there is an increase in the number of 
local preachers. | 


With only four dissenting votes, 
the directors of the World’s Fair fa- 
vored the opening of the exposition 
on Sunday. In declaring their views 
on this subject the Board took a po- 
sition that the heavy machinery 
would not be in motion, that as few 
employes as could possibly be used 
on that day would be kept on duty, 
that no employes of the exposition 
would be compelled to work seven 
days of the week, and that proper ar- 
rangements for holding religious ser- 
vices on the grounds: by all denomi- 
nations would be made. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANUISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, IIA. M, and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
schoel, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A. M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching at II A. M. 
Sunday-school, 12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, 
Friday, 8 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday-school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A, 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street, Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. ursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 


1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B, Capen, 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wnm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; 524 hirty-first sweet, Oakland, Cal. 


American Home Missiona”v Society,— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ wk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Reyv. 
H. D, Wiard, 90744 Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. _ 


American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, III. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America Missionary Association. Rev, 
J. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O} 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D.. Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rey. C. H. 


Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bible House 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, PAciFic office, 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 


tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


- only at high tide, and c 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.—Presi- 
dent—Mrs. H, E. Jewett, Vacaville. Vice- 
Presidents— Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W. O. 
Pond, Mrs. d: M. Parker, Mrs. Galen M. 
Fisher, Mrs. F, B, Pullan. Recording Secre- 
tary—Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth street, Oakland; 
Mrs. C.J. Hutchius, 1903 Devisadero street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). oreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Auditor—Rev, Walter Frear. All contribu- 
tions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E, Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear out ali that can be said 


praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Belf-Basting and Ventil»ted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co., 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St.,S.F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


WOOK, 


If we do not have in stock the particular 

tern our customer wants, we will with ra 

to the wholesale cloth houses, w he can 

obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 

choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount tg 

clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Stors: 2012 Mission St., 
Near Sixteenth. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Church Furniture. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 
U, F.WEBERS& C0, A, Andrews & Ca. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St.._ - Portland Or 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE, 
> swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. Water from the bay 
anged daily. Every- 
thing new, clean and well ordered. Ba 


CRYSTAL 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths. foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars. John Farnbam, Manager 


CHURGH BELLS 
PUBEST BELL METAL. AND 
McSHANE BELL 


¥. BAL RE, MD. 


MENEELY & COMP 
WEST TROY, N, Yu BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chin... 
and Peais, For more than halfa century 
netcd for superiority over-all others. 


The finest ity of Bells for 
Chimes, ools, ete. Full 
BUCKEYE POUND 
DRY 
THE YAN BUZEN & TIFT CO., 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Novemser 23, 1892.) 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 


ger of that, or of being misconstrued, 
we may guess, but we are not express- 
1y so informed, But wisdom is justi- 


| fled of her children, and those women 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco,Cal. are thousands in our day whose ut- 


terance needs no other defence than 


Take Notice—LiBeral Orrer.—Any per- | its own wisdom and grace. Indeed, 


son sending us $7.50, with three new names, | 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 


one year. THE PaciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
seriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1892. 


“AT HOME” ON THANKSGIVING. 


( That is coun 


if it should be repressed or withheld, ) 


the stones should cry out. 


The new black Pope, who was elect- 
ed at Loyola, Spain, last month, and 
is himself a Spaniard, becomes the 
head of about 13,000 drilled men, to 
each one of whom he may say “Go,” 
and he goeth, and who are put to 
various service for the good of the 
order in all parts of the world. One 


ted a high privilege Of the points which the Catholic Cen- 


and honor which a municipal corpor- ' tT 12 Germany is endeavoring to 


ation confers when it gives to some 
stranger the freedom of the city. 
The good things that are possible 
within the limits of the opulent town 
are lavished upon the favored guest. 
Is not this the -conception which 


Thanksgiving Day carries with it as_ 


to the enjoyment of the earth by 
those who dwell upon it? 
dom of the world is conferred upon 
the thankful soul. We are not to 
abstain from meats, but load our ta- 
bles with them; for “God created 
them to be received with thanksgiv- 
ing by them that believe and know 
the truth” (1 Tim. ii: 34.) It is a 
great joy to feel at home in a uni- 
verse so wonderful as this is. The 
poor being pictured to us as the man 
without ® country was miserable 
wherever he went., for the blessed 
ties which would make him a citizen 
were sundered. Such a one, if he 
gets sight of the fair coasts of any 
juod or partakes of its luscious fruits, 
does it as if he really had no right. 
To be sure, there are millions who 
are “making themselves at home” as 
train robbers and burglars do—help- 
ing themselves to whatever they like. 
They have their fun in it, too, for 
stolen fruit has a tang of its own. 
Let them have their reward. We 
would not begrudge even the sinner 


all the zest he can get out of his sin. 


But there is an enjoyment of a high- 
er sort, which comes to the loyal 
sons of the great Father. For to 
them every creature of God is good 
in the deepest sense, and nothing is 
to be rejected if it be received with 
thanksgiving. To be genuinely 
thankful is the sign that we have the 
freedom of the world, and are at 
home in the universe. 

“ We remember a striking paper 
read some years ago by the late Dr. 
Benton before a society of gentlemen, 
in which he showed that the agnostic 
soul could have no Thanksgiving. In 
the course of conversation that fol- 
lowed, one of those present who did 
not hesitate to be consistent with his 
philosophical principles, frankly said 
that he did not know of anything in 
the constituion and course of things, 
in the world about him, for which to 


feel gratatude, except, of course, to ,a@ hundred men were enrolled. Mr. 


gain, in reward for favoring the EKm- 
peror’s bill for the increase of the 
army, is to bring about the re-intro- 
duction of the Jesuits into that coun- 
try, from which they have been ex- 
cluded so long. Although it is said 


The free- | 


that Leo XIII is not a special admir- 
er of the order himself, yet it is so 
convenient to have the influence of 
such a compact body of trained ex- 
perts that, no doubt, the new Gener- 
al will, on the whole, conspire with 
his neighbor—the aged Pontiff. By 
the way, have you not noticed how 
somebody connected with the tele- 
graphic News Association manages 
to tell us how deeply interested the 
Pope is in the American people, just 
as was also repeatedly reported the 
tender interest he took in the be- 
reavement of President Harrison ? 


But while we are favored with so 
many pleasant notices of the aged 
occupant of the Vatican, and the 
matter of his health is gone over as 
often as that of Mr. Blaine used 
to be when there was a political ob- 
ject in it, we will not forget to put 
down to the credit of the Vatican's 
civil sovereign that he and his queen, 
Marguerite, refuse presents at their 
approaching silver wedding. Give, 
they say, to the hospitals, the charit- 
able homes, the poor. This is what 
the royal couple are doing all the 
time themselves. That is better than 
it would be to give the proposed 
golden throne to Leo on his jubilee. 


Allusions are frequently made to the 
Students’ Volunteer Missionary Move- 
ment. The young man who was con- 
nected with the origin of the move- 
ment is now in England on his way 
to India. This is Mr. Robert P. 
Wilder. He is the son of a former 
missionary of the American Board, 
who had no small contention with 
the Prudential Committee many years 
ago. He says that the movement be- 
gan about ten years past in his fa- 
ther’s house, when five students sign- 
ed a covenant to become missionaries. 
A few others were added quietly, but 
at Northfield in 1886 an appeal was 
made during the summer school of 
Mr. Moody there for volunteers, and 


personal friends who had intended to Wilder and Mr. Forman visited as a 
show him favors. He was living 10 genutation, the first year subsequent, 


, the great scheme of the Cosmos, but ‘one hundred and fifty institutions, 
he was not at home in it, for there is 444 enrolled 2,200 in all. 


The total 


no home without a father. Too many ‘number at the present time is repre- 
of us go through the forms of this ented to be 7,300, of whom one-third 


glad day of our Puritan sires, but | 


are young women. The movement 


have small experience of that divine }., been extended to Great Britain 


Fatherhood and sovereignty which 


-and other countries. Mr. Wilder has 


gave a sacred joy to its observance, himself wedded a Norwegian lady, 


and brought with it the sacred obli- 


gations of the brother and the fellow- 
citizen. 


In a communication in our last | father. 
number on Paul’s reference to wom- | 
an’s not speaking in the church, it 
was said that “the word rendered ‘to. 


speak’ means primarily to gabble, to 


chatter,’ the implication of the writer 


being that women should not be al- 
lowed to gabble, although they were 


at liberty to pray and prophesy. | die 
While, doubtless, the Greek verb may | 


include any sounds, even the chatter- 
ing sounds of animals, yet no one 
should suppose that the verb in the 
New ‘i'estament is commonly used in 
the inferior sense. On the contrary, 
Thayer's Lexicon takes special occa- 


sion to inform-us that “in Biblical. hap 


Greek it is nearly, if not quite, free 
from any such suggestion.” We are 


agreed, with our friend, that no such 


interpretation of the apostle’s lan- 


guage is to be laid down as would | 


.and goes to India asa layman. Not 
unlikely the son has some of the rath- 


er emphatic independence of the 


The attitude of the Union Semi- 
nary toward the General Assembly is 
liable to be brought to the attention 
of almost any presbytery in a very 
practical way. fF or instance, in Phil- 
-adelphia, a student under care of 
| bytery, who is studying at Un- 

ion, desired aid of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The matter admitted of dis- 
cussion, but the aid was recommend- 


ed. But a prominent Presbyter at 


once entered a complaint, and so the 
question will go up to Synod, and ul- 
timately to General Assemtlv, per- 
: s. At the same body, one of the 


most popular preachers, Dr. L. M. 


Colfelt, withdrew from its jurisdic- 


tion on account of disagreement with 
the doctrines. 


To those who remember the distin- 


debar our sisters from testifying of guished services of Dr. Christlieb, 
the grace of God; but neither is that | professor so long at the University of 
language to be explained as forbid- , Bonn, eminent as a Christian apolo- 
ding them to indulge in empty speech. , gist, and as an advocate of missions 
We are all forbidden by our Lord to ‘in university circles, where missions 
use “vain repetitions,” whether we are have been wont to get a sparing ad- 


women or men. 


Whether the sisters . vocacy, it will be an interesting fact 


in Corinth were in some special dan- that among the thirty new laborers 


that the Forward Movement of the 
London Missionary Society has im- 
pelled to go to the foreign field is 
the Professor’s own daughter. 


It is a significant fact that a large- 
ly attended Conference of Hindus 
was lately held at Benares, to take 
steps to save the religion of the Hin- 
dus from Christianity. The 30th of 
October was then set apart for pray- 
er to the deity to preserve the Hindu 
faith from the destructive influences 
besetting it. 


Last week $6 reached Tue Pact- 
ric treasurer in the following way: 
An elderly lady from Lassen county 
was buying Sunday-school supplies 
of Mr. Geo. C. McConnell, at the Bi- 
ble Depository on Market street, when 
she remarked that in 1856 she took 
Tue Paciric one year of Rev. 8. V. 
Blakeslee, the agent. She did not 
pay him the five dollars, the subscrip- 
tion price, because they could not 
make the change; and she had never 
paid it, and it had long troubled her 
conscience. She wanted to pay it. 
She was told that Mr. Blakeslee had 
been dead for years, but that Tur Pa- 


-crric was still alive, and Mr. McCon- 


nell offered to receive the money for 
us. Rev. John Thompson, who was 
present, playfully said that the inter- 
est would be something. “It would,” 
she replied, “and I will leave a dollar 
more for that.” That is the way we 
received the six dollars after thirty- 
six years. This good woman is the 
mother of an excellent Presbyterian 
minister in this State. Such conscien- 
tious women are likely to be the 
mothers of good ministers. What 
would happen to our treasurer if all 
our subscribers who left us with- 
out paying up should imitate the 
example of this good woman? 
Well, we think he would have 
such a pile of money before him that 
he would laugh aloud, and that it 
would take him some time to spend it 
for the good of Tuer Paciric. Tue 
Pactric has, and has always had, a 
noble list of subscribers. They pay 
their money promptly, and often send 
kind words of appreciation. But 
there are many names on our books 
whose accounts have not been bal- 
anced by the cash. Changes comein 
the passing years, and those who 
were once in affluence have become 
straitened in circumstances, so that a 
few dollars due to Tuer Paciric can- 
not be spared, itmay be. We want 
not to trouble any one who is in pov- 
erty and unable to pay; but, if able, 
let no one say that an honest debt is 
ever outlawed. No matter how old 
the aocount is, it is never settled in 
the estimation of a true Christian 
until it is settled with the coin. 

A New York paper of November 
17th says: “Scarcely anything em- 
phasizes more sharply the contrast 
between the present and past meth- 
ods of making the public acquainted 
with the occurrences of a great event 
than the remarkable celerity with 
which the election returns on Tues- 
day of last week were spread through- 
out the country. Any one within call 
of the telegraph and telephone could 
have retired to rest at eleven o'clock 
on Tuesday night with full assurance 
of the result.” This was true, no 
doubt, regarding the general election. 
With so decisive a vote in his favor, 
it was known at that hour that Mr. 
Cleveland would be the next Presi- 
dent. Put with regard to close elec- 
tions, especially in municipalities, how 
different—certainly in this municipal- 
ity. More than two weeks have pass- 
ed. We had hoped by this time to 
name the officers elected in this city, 
and toshow how many were and were 
not on the saloon ticket. The count 
in the precincts was very unsatisfac- 
tory; the official canvass drags its 
slow length along, and we must still 
wait. There ought to be a better 
way of doing these things. There is 
a better way, but for reasons of their 
own the bosses and politicians do not 
want to use it. But for the good of 
the city, and the safety of the State 
and the Republic, stalwart, substan- 
tial citizens should continue to inter- 
fere, and put down all crookednegs. 


A golden sentence fell from the 
principal of one of the Congregation- 
al colleges in England at the fall 
meeting of the English and Welsh 
Congregational Union: “ Any railing 
tone or contemptuous speech directed 
against those who cling to the Bible 
of their forefathers as for very life, 
cannot but be an offence in the sight 
of Him who tenderly cares for the 
little ones of his kingdom, and any 
spirit of satisfaction in the supposed 
discovery of imperfections in it ill be- 
comes the followers of One who ever 
referred to it with the most manifest 
reverence. The speaker added: 
“There are three evils we peed to 
watch and pray against—the restless 
spirit ever craving for novelty and 
counting the new as true; the cant of 
a pseudo-liberality, which finds pleas- 
ure in sneering at what is called or- 
thodoxy; and the rigid dogmatism 
which will not turn its eyes to see any 
phase of truth not seen before.” 
There seems to be a spasm of return- 
ing soberness in England. 


If we wish to test the merit of an 
action of a line of conduct, we must 
ask ourselves, To what end? 


en Gate Kindergarten Association of 
San Francisco, who was elected the 
world’s president of the International 
Kindergarten Union at the late Nat- 
ional Educational Association, has 
been invited to speak at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893, before sever- 
al different bodies. She has consent- 
ed to do this, and her theme be- 
fore the Pan-Republic Congress, of 
which she is a member, will be ‘Re- 
sponsible Individualism the Basis of 
Republican Government.’ Before the 
Woman's Council she will speak on 
‘Woman's Epoch and Womaun’s Work’; 
at the kindergarten department, on 
‘The Kindergarten in its Relation to 
Manual Training’; at the national 
convention of charities and correc- 
tion, on ‘Kindergarten asa Prevent- 
ive of Intemperance, Vice and Crime’: 
and at the religious council on ‘Some 
Essential Elements in Successful Bi- 
ble-class Teaching. All these ad- 
dresses are to be given in June.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The prediction made to Dr. Clark 
@ year ago, when the Society was 
very weak in Australia, that by the 
time of his visit, there would be 500 
Societies in the colonies, has evident- 
ly been fulfilled. All praise to the 
earnest workers who have fulfilled 
their own prophecies! 


The latest statistics of Christian 
Endeavor growth in Australia: Vic- 
toria, 200 societies, 8,000 members; 
South Australia, 58 societies, 1,650 
members; New South Wales, 51 so- 
cieties, 1,650 members; Queensland, 
10 societies; New Zealand, 10; Tas- 
mania, 10. 


Ata Geelong meeting, Dr. Clark 
felicitously complimented the Aus- 
tralians on their readiness to adopt 
good things, though they come from 
abroad ; and instanced the Australian 
ballot system as evidence that the 
United States are not behindhand in 
this sort of enterprise. 


A most impressive feature of the 
greeting given to Dr. Clark in Vic- 
toria was the part taken by repre- 
sentatives of the various denomina- 


EASTERN WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The Hope Church, Idaho, has pur- 
chased 120 chairs for the new church 
building, making the seats more com- 
fortable, and increasing the seating 
capacity of the house. A new pulpit 
desk is another one of the improve- 
ments, purchased through State 
Superintendent Greene. Mr. Pigrun 
and wife move to Spokane, end Mr. 
and Mrs. Stauffer go to Bonnus Ferry 
to live, taking four efficient workers 
out of the church, but two other 
good helpers have moved in to fill 
the gap. 

The Spokane First church is getting 
ready for their new pastor, Rev. Dr. 
M. Willett of Santa Cruz; this 
church, so long without a pastor, has 
at last fixed upon Mr. Willett, and is 
ready to go to work in good earnest. 
Rev. W. G. Schoppe of Charlestown, 
Mass., preached two excellent ser- 
mons at the First church, Sunday. 
November 13th. 

There is an excellent field for some 
good, live pastor north of Spokane, 
at what is known as Pleasant Prairie. 
A Congregational Church of about 
50 members is established; a good 
Y. P. S. C. E. of 41 active members 
and only 5 associate. We hope the 
church may not be long without a 
pastor. 

Rev. Samuel Greene, Superintend- 
ent C. 8. 8S. and Publishing Society, 
supplied the Dayton church Novem- 
ber 13th in the absence of the pastor. 
Rev. S. B. L. Penrose is expected 
next Sabbath, 20th inst. 

Rev. Samuel Greene and Mission- 
ary E. J. Singer spent Sunday, Octo- 
ber 23d,in Okanogan county. Mr. 
Singer spoke Sunday morning at 
Chelan, and Mr. Greene in the even- 
ing. Mr. Singer went from there in- 
to the Methow Valley, a round trip 
of 114 miles, horseback. Two Sun- 
day-schools were organized in this 
valley, with two Congregational Sup- 
erintendents. There are between 200 
and 300 people in the valley, and the 
Sunday-school missionary was the 
first preacher to step foot there; and 
now the place is taken for Christ, we 
hope. There is a vast country up| tions of Melbourne. Addresses of 
here without the Word and without | welcome were delivered by the presi- 
preaching. I was told about a funer- | dent of the Baptist Union, the chair- 
al conducted in the mines not far man of the Congregational Union, 
from C——. Eight men acted aspall- the moderator of the Presbyterian 
bearers. They carried the body ina General Assembly, and the president 


rough wooden box. When in front of the Australasian Wesleyan Confer- 
of a saloon the pall-bearers got thirsty, } ence. 


and going in began to drink of the 
bowl that intoxicates, and forgot all 


ed compliment paid to President 
about the body of their comrade left ; 
out at the side of the road. We hope | paark and the covstey thee 


h 
the time is not far distant when a came when the steam launch, filled 


41, With Endeavorers, floating a Chris- 
minister may supply them with the (tian Endeavor penant and the stars 
gospel of peace—the “glad tidings | ,14 stripes, went out to meet the 
of good news that should betoall ..n¢r from America. Inthe com- 
people.” | 


pany on the launch were a dozen or 
SporanE, Nov. 16, 1892. more Sydney ministers of all denom- 
TACOMA. 


inations. The Pitts-street church, 
where most of tle meetings were 
The week has been full to the brim | held, was also beautifully decorated 
with interesting meetings, receptions, | with American bunting. 
etc., at the First Church, Tacoma. 


Monday evening the friends of mis- 
sions gathered in the parlors of the | Titcoms. — Near Fort Jones, November 5, 
1892 Isaac Titcomb, aged 76 years. 


church to do honor to the first mis- 

sionaries to set sail from PugetSound, Mr. Titcomb was, in some respects, 
and Tacoma. Indian Xaca Fells in- | 2 remarkable character. A man of 
varied scholastic attainment, he had 


troduced Rev. Mr. Walker, and ear- 
ried us back to the days when their chosen the life of a recluse, and lived 
alone in an humble cabin in the 


parents together made their wedding 
tour to this Northwestern country, mountains. For many years he lived 
thus secluded, surrounded by his 


of their own childhood days, their 
books, seldom associating with man- 


early manhood, and the meeting to- | 
gether at this time, after aseparation | kind; yet those who knew him loved 
and venerated him. He was a deep- 


of thirty years. Rev. Mr. Walker 
and wife interested usin telling of |ly pious man, and ever manifested 
interest in the work of the churches. 


their work in China, and urged us to 

train up our sons and daughters for | He contributed liberally to the mis- 

this glorious work for the Master. | Sionary cause, and was ready to aid 
every good work. He had beena 


Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed, and on Tuesday the Zambesi member of the Congregational church 
for over fifty years. His death was 


started with her precious freight. 
an illustiation of the full assurance 


God speed them on their way! 
After the prayer-meeting on Thurs- of faith. “Mark the perfect man, 


day evening, Dea. and Mrs. Geo. R.| and behold the upright, for the end 
Audrus were invited to take their sents | of that manis peace.” LL. Wattace. 
under an arch of evergreens and Cattanans, Nov. 16, 1892. 
chrysanthemums to receive the con- Owing to the political excitement, 
gratulations of their friends, they hav- the special annual annoucement in 
ing reached their fiftieth anniversary. | connection with the educational de- 
Despite the rain,which fell in torrents, partment of the San Francisco Young 
a goodly number came to honor this Men’s Christian Association has been 
grand old man and his noble wife. postponed until December Ist. All 
T'wo sons, one daughter-in-Jaw, | branches of the work will be re-or- 
three grandchildren, and a brother ganized at that time for the fall and 
of Mrs. Audrus, and his wife, first) winter. Extensive preparations are 
greeted the bride aud groom, bestow- being made for the Thanksgiving 
iag the kiss of love, which presented | dinner, which takes place Thanksgiv- 
a truly affecting scene. A short pro-| ing Day in the Association Hall at 
gramme followed, consisting of the | six o'clock, instead of in the after- 
reading of an original poem by ®/ noon, as heretofore, and in the even- 
far off State of Connecti- ing the company will be entertained 
cu O was sung, reminiscences | hy a stereopticon exhibition of the 
by groom and bride, letters read from principal Association buildings and 
absent friends, and the presentation | men throughout the country. Mrs. 
of a purse of gold, in a happy man-| Leland Stanford, as on former years, 
ner, by Mr. Brodeur. Impromptu|has made a liberal contribution 
remarks by Judge Sherwood and Mr. | toward the Thanksgiving dinner 
Wheeler followed, causing roars of sto 
laughter; then, to the music of the| An illustration in Harper's Weekly 
wedding march, the company offered | is entitled “At Bay.” A cross-coun- 
sincere congratulations, and “Blest| try hunting party is represented as 
be the tie” was sung by the audience | leaping fences and stone walls, and 
with a will. The only regret was that | #dvancing over fields, with the dogs 
our pastor, an old friend of the cou-|in front, when they are met by the 
ple, could not have been present to| farmer and his son, pitchfork and 
make the cup of joy full to overflow- | club in hand, and at the double quick 
ing. Com. advancing. It is evident the gay par- 
Nov. 19, 1892. will not tramp farm at 
> eir own sweet will. Such hunting 
HONORS TO MRS. COOPER. has always seemed to us dangerous 


We clip the following from a New and ridiculous. It may be tolerated 
York paper. We trust Mrs. Cooper | !“ the older lands, where working 


may have the strength to carry out people are so little regarded. But 
so heavy a work: the independent American farmer 


ups. COOPER, SAN FRANCIBOO. will not allow it; no, not for the full 


“Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, formerly of price of his injured crop. His con- 


te 
Cazenovia, the President of the Gold- permit 


That was a most highly appreciat- 


Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook, 85 years 
old, gave “Reminiscences of an Octo- 
genarian” at the last Monday Club. 
By a rising vote the Club unanimous. 
ly thanked him for the same. His 
address of forty minutes was entirely 
on Christian life and work —what he 
had seen, and known, and been a part 
of in church and mission lines. There 
was no allusion to factories, and rail- 
roads, and telegraphs, and telephones, 
and the wonderful material progress 
of our country in this long period. 
These things do not fill the retro- 
spect of the aged Christian. Itisthe 
Master's kingdom for which he has 
labored, of which he loves best to 
speak. His failing memory recalls 
the souls converted. About every 
three years, in his ministry of more 
than half a century, he has seen re- 
vivals in the churches under his care. 
The most joyful years were those 
passed with new churches on the 
frontier. Rev. M. J. Fergusson will 
present the subject next week. Late 
comers to the Club find it difficult to 
secure seats. 


Calvary Presbyterian church will 
unite with the First church in Thanks- 
giving services to-morrow at 11 4. x: 
sermon by Rev. Dr. Brown. 


The following letter is very sug- 


gestive : 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 18, 1892. 

My Dear Sir: Throngs of young men hive 
followed the *‘Star of Empire” to this western 
land of their dreams. It cin be said of the 
Pacific Coast more truly than of any other part 
of the globe: ‘‘This is the young men’s coun- 
try.” Often have I been impressed with this 
fact in the two years of my residence west o! 
the mountains, but nowhere more forcibly than 
in the house of God, where frequently two- 
thirds of the audienccs have been young men. 
No man with a heart can be unmoved try such 
a spectacle. It is my desire to help these 
young men, among whom, in the providence of 
God, my lot is cast. With this in view, I pro. 
pose, on successive Sunday evenings, beginning 
with November 27th, to deliver a series of lect- 
ures on the following themes: ‘‘The Young Man 
as a Friend,’ *‘The Young Man as Cler<,” 
‘‘The Young Man and His Mother,” ‘‘The 
Young Man and the Schools,” *'The Young 
Man Away from Home,” ‘‘ he Young Man in 
Professional Life,” ‘*The Young Man of San 
Francisco and the Churches.”  Uopies of this 
letter will be sent to representative men and 
women, and to many young men in this city, 
and in different pirts of the land. Will you 
kindly help me in my desire to help the young 
men, with such suggestions as your experience 
or reflection may furnish on any one of these 
themes. As a business man, what qualities clo 
you desire in your clerk ? If you are a teacher, 
what suggestions can you offer on the fourth 
theme? If a mother, what qualities would you 
desire in the young man who is to be the friend 
of yourson? If a young man, will you tell 
me why sO many young men in the West have 
broken away from the church going habits of 
their childhood? If I may not quote your 
name in connection with any sugyestion of 
yours, kindly say so. Otherwise, [ shall deem 
that you leave that to my discretion. ‘lhank- 
ing you now for any help you may render, Iam 
yours truly, CHARLES O. BROWN, 

Pastor First Congregational Church. 

Rev. Dr. Brown’s admirable state- 
ment of “Doctrine and Belief,” read 
before the council, will appear in our 


next issue. 


The morning Sunday-school of Ply- 
mouth church held a very interesting 
harvest thanksgiving service. The 
pastor preached in the morning on 
“Conscious and Unconscious Influ- 
ence’ ; in the evening, on “The Man 
for the Times.” 


The First, Franklin-street, and 4t. 
John’s Presbyterian churches, First 
English Lutheran, and Plymouth 
Congregational church unite in union 
Thanksgiving services at 11 a. m., in 
St. John’s Presbyterian church. Rev. 
Dr. W. D. Williams preaches the ser- 
mon. 


Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond of Bethany 
church and Rev. Fred H. Maar “ex- 
changed” last Sabbath. 


On Thursday evening last. under 
the auspices of the Boy’s Brigade 
Company, Rev. F. B. Pullan gave « 
lantern lecture in the Fourth churcli. 
Tickets had been issued and well cir- 
culated among the community, the 
result of which was a full house. 4A- 
no admission was charged, a collec 
tion was taken, and sufficient realize: 
to pay all expenses and leave some 
thing for the company’s treasury. 
Mr. Pullan is a pleasant talker. an: 
greatly interested the audience wit! 
views of St. Augustine, Florida. Sant« 
Fe, Arizona, and various snow scene 
familiar to Eastern boys. Withal. 
there was wholesome advice, for which. 
as well as the other valuable things 
of the evening, a vote of thanks was 
tendered. Mr. Pullan was ably as- 
sisted by two of his young men. We 
shall be glad to welcome them agai! 
to our church. J. W. H. 


Rev. Joseph Rowell spent last Sab- 
bath at Cloverdale; the Sabbath be- 
fore he was at Petaluma. You ma) 
be sure he does not take the cars and 
go from place to place on the Sabbath. 
that has never been his way «f keep- 
ing the Sabbath. There has been on 
an average one conversion a day at 
the Seaman's Bethel during the last 
two weeks. 


Assistant Pastor Rader preached 
in the First church, Oakland, on “The 
Attractions of the Cross.” Pastor 
McLean conducted the annual Thank- 
giving praise service in the evening. 
Mr. Rader had charge of the last 
Wednesday prayer-meeting; and, ask 
for an expression of interest and 
desire to become Christians by rising, 
six persons stood up; this shows that 
the revival spirié is still in this church. 


Professor Lloyd preached in Pil- 
grim church in the morning, and in 
the Second church at night. 
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‘ the first missionaries to set sail from 
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placed by a larger and much finer 
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Professor F. H. Foster preached in 
Pilgrim church at night. 

Rev. E. C. Oakley's sermon on 
«(Christian Literature,” in Plymouth- 
avenue church, was from the text, 
“Get wisdom, get understanding.” 
A Cottage Prayer-meeting Band in 
this church, led by Professor Lloyd, 
holds meetings every Friday eveuing, 
in different parts of the parish, with 
good results. | 

Rev. Joseph F.. Bacon has resigned 
the pastorate of the Second church, 
and his resignation has been accept- 
ed. He supplied our church in Au- 
burn last Sabbath. 


Rev. Jas. B. Eddie addressed the 


' Gospel Temperance Union in the af- 


ternoon. 


Rev. J. D. Foster has returned to 
|is work in Lorin, and preached to 
usual audiences. 


“Thanksgiving Day” was the sub- 
ject of discourse at the North Berke- 
ley church Sunday morning. A very 
interesting praise service was held in 
theevening. Five new members were 
received to the church on the 13th. 
Fifty were in attendance at the Sun- 
day-school. 

Thirty-six were received to our 
ehurch in Alameda at the last com- 
munion, of whom 26 were on confes- 
sion. 

The Church in Tulare have organ- 
ized a Junior Christian Endeavor, and 
are moving forward aggressively in 
every branch of work under the min- 
istry of their new pastor, Rev. Geo. 
H. De Kay. 

Five united with the Olivet church 
on confession. The church rejoices 
at reaching a membership of 100. 
Pastor Cole preached a Thanksgiving 
sermon from Psa. exlvii: 12—20, and 
in the evening there was a Thanksgiv- 
ing praise service followed by an 
after-meeting of great interest. Last 
Friday evening a fellowship meeting 
was held, at which only church mem- 
bers were present. It was very suc- 

cessful, the special object being to 
further acquaintance with the new 
members received during the past 
three months. 


The church at Farmington, Wash., 
Kev. O. F. Thayer, pastor, have sold 


_ their parsonage, and are building a 


new one near their house of worship. 
Kight new members were received 
November 16th. 


During the six weeks’ absence of 
Rev. G. Griffiths, Eureka, the pulpit 
was ably and acceptably supplied by 
the Rev. J. V. Stephens of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The church and people gave 
Rev. G. Griffiths a royal “ welcome 
home” in the form of a large and en- 
thusiastic reception. 


The Rev. H. Mudie, pastor of the 
Soquel church, we are sorry to note, 
has been confined to his room for the 
past three weeks, but his pulpit has 
been well and ably filled every Sab- 
bath—the Rev. Harry Perks of Oak- 
land, Major Scott and wife of Santa 
Cruz, and Rev. L. L. Wirt, have been 
the able supplies. During the Mills 
meetings 35 signed cards who ex- 


pressed their desire to lead Christian | 


lives. 


Many of the converts have 


called on Rev. Mudie during his» 


sickness, being so anxious two etalk | 


with him. He feels he has a great 
work before him ; a large addition in 
membership is expected; members 
have called on the new converts, and 
all seem to be deeply in earnest. 
Com. 


noted one. 


“The constantly increasing attend- | 
ance of young people at all the ser-— 


vices greatly encourages our friends 
at Sonoma. The Endeavorers— had 
charge of the evening service last 
Sunday, and by their unqualified 
success settled the supply problem. 
Hereafter, when the pastor is unable 
to be present, the Endeavor Society 
will take charge, making any other 
supply unnecessary. . 

A church of eleven members was 
organized in Lowell, Snohomish 
county, Wash., November 13th, Rev, 
T. G. Lewis, pastor. 

The pulpit of the First church, 
Tacoma, was occupied this morning 
by Rev. Mr. Harper, and in the even- 
ing by Rev. Mr. Walker who, with 
his wife, sailed for China in the ship 
Zambesi on Tuesday. As they are 


Tacoma, the First church has tender- 
ed them a reception, to which the 
Congregational pastors over all the 
Sound country, together with the 
general public of Tacoma, are invit- 


November 13, 1892. 


By invitation of Rev. G. H. DeKay, 
the different pastors of Tulare met 
recently at the study of the Congre- 
gational church, and organized the 
“Tulare Pastors’ Union.” Meetings 
are held every Monday morning, and 
are proving very helpful to the 
brethren. Dr. Roy gave his lantern 
lecture at Tulare, November 10th, to 
a crowded house; the Sunday-school 
being largely represented. The col- 
lection amounted to ten dollars. 


_The organ in use by the Sonoma 
church for many years has been re- 


one, the generous gift of Mrs. Craig. 
one of the church's warmest friends. 
Such items as this Tue Pacirio loves 
to record. 


A quiverful would be none too 
many of such daughters as the one 
possessed by a good Congrega- 
tional deacon and his wife near 


has altered and much beautified 
the family residence, made many 
useful articles of furniture. and 
built for herself a commodious and 
substantial shop. An artist, she has 
painted fine pictures for her home as 
well as for friends, and the books on 
her shelves attest that the best au- 
thors are her literary companions. 
But with all her mechanical employ- 
ments, her art and literary studies, 
she yet finds time to minister to her 
parents, and be to the family as was 
Martha to the home in Bethany; and 
also, like Mary, she hath the better 
part which none can take away. 


Rev. William Gordon, formerly of 
Selma and Tipton, has commenced 
work under very favorable circum- 
stances at Hydesville and Rohnerville. 
Much religious interest is reported at 
both places. 


In these times, when so much is be- 
ing said about the work of the Holy 
Spirit, Christians should reflect that 
the sword of the Spirit is the Word 
of God, and then make frequent use 
of it. 


The ladies of our Sonoma church 
have performed a deed of Christian 
kindness, which is mentioned here, 
not that the left may know the right 
hand's secrets, but as suggestive of 
a good work that could be done by 
many Others. In some of the home 
missionary fields north of us fruit is 
scarce, and so expensive that some 
families are deprived of it altogether. 
To one home missionary family thus 
situated the Sonoma church has sent 
a generous supply of dried and can- 
ned fruit of several varieties, and 
enough to last all winter, with 
“sauce” on the table at every meal. 


EASTERN. 


The church at Bear Grove, lowa., 
has received twenty-three to member- 
ship. 

“The work is very encouraging in 
Immanuel church, St. Louis ; Rev. E. 
L. Morse, pastor. 


Evangelists Veasie and Geach 
have been holding meetings in 
Auburn, Kansas. | 

The churches in Omaha are mak- 
ing active preparations for the Miils 
meetings, which begin in December. 


The house of the church in Albu- 
querque, N. M., was burned on the 
night of November 5th. Building 
valued at $12,000 ; insured for $6,700. | 


The new house of worship at Tan- 
nersville, in the Catskill mountains, 
was dedicated November 5th. This 
place is surrounded by hotels, board- 
ing-houses and summer cottages. 


The house of worship of the 
church at Gloversville, Neb., was 
burned November 6th. The company 
in which the house was insured failed 
a short time before, so the loss is 
total. 


The church in Sterling, Ll... Rev. 
Martin Post, pastor, puts itself on 
record as unanimously in favor of all 
such changes in our benevolent so- 
cieties as will make them directly 
representative of the churches.—-Ad- 


Spanish and Norwegian. 


this city. A skillful carpenter, she 


/ 


vance. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


“Enoch Arden,” it is recorded, has 
been translated six times into Ger- 
man, five times into French, twice in- 
to Italian and Dutch, and once into 
The latest 
French translation isan elaborate an- 


Mrs. Cullis, widow of the late Dr. 
Charles Cullis, intends to spend the 
winter at Dresden. She _ greatly 
needs a change of scene and rest, and 
her friends believe that she will be 
able to resume her labors at the Con- 
sumptives' Home, where she _ has 
wrought so faithfully and success- 
fully with all her old-time strength 
and courage. 


The German Emperor has added 
five women to his list of army officers. 
The senior woman colonel is the Em- 
press [Iredrick, who was placed in 
command of a regiment of hussars at 
the coronation of Emperor William I, 
October 18, 1861. Princess Frederick 
Charles, widow of the famous “Red 
Prince,’ ranks second in point of time. 
She received her coloneley in 1871. 
Queen Victoria was made colonel of 
a Prussian regiment of dragoons in 
1889. 


Wublishers’ Mepartmeni 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Scrofula is one of the most fatal among the 
scourges which afflict mankind. Chronic sures, 
cancerous humors, emaciation and consumpiion 
are the result of scrofula. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
eradicates this poison, and restores to the blood 
the elements of life and health, 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
in‘! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Ribbons and 
Flowers, Low prices. 


If you are bilious take Beecham’s Pills. 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
New York: 148 Fifih Ave. 


substautiate his claims to being di- 


ing was likewise in accord with the 
current mythology, which made Mer- 
cury the messenger of the deities. 


oxen. 
antecedent, but to the word temple, 


have a belief that their temples were 
the dwelling-places of the gods. (Acts. 
vii : 48 xvii: 24.) In this case they 
make the temple stand for the god 
himself. 


ACTS XIV: 8-22. 


Work Among the Gentiles. 


REV. J. K. HARRISON. 


Golden Text.—“In his name shall 
the Gentiles trust” (Matt. xii: 21). 


INTRODUCTION. 


Driven out from Iconium by 
threats of stoning, Paul and Barna- 
bas continue their missionary jour- 
ney to Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Lycaonia, a province of Asia Minor. 
This was a wilder country than they 
had yet entered. The people were 
cut off by the mountains from the 
culture and refinement of the south- 
ern country. The name Lycaonia is 
traditionally derived from Lycaon 
(who has been transformed into a 
wolf), and thus means wolf-land. 
The name indicates somewhat of the 
character of the people, who, like 
their courtry, were wild. Lyvystra 
was about forty miles from Iconium. 
It is probable that there was no 
synagogue here; the people were 
wholly given over to idolatry. It is 
difficult to find any one theme which 
runs throughout the lesson; there- 
fore, the notes will follow the narra- 
tive in form of a running comment. 

I. The blind man and his cure. The 
word “sat” emphasizes his helpless 
condition. It was very customary 
for impotent people thus to gather in 
public places, that their helpless con- 
dition might gain them alms (Mark 
x: 46; Acts iii: 2). The miracle 
wrought on him was, in the eyes of 
the people, the more remarkable, in 
that the man had been born lame. 
The man heard Paul speak, and in 
some way came to believe that he 
might be cured. Perhaps Pavl had 
spoken particularly of the miracles 
by which the Gospel had been attest- 
ed (Matt. xi: 5; xv: 30, etc.). He 
listened very intently, for the original 
word denotes steady and coutinued 
attention. (ood listeners can gener- 
ally get richiy paid for their effort. 

It is not necessary even to argue 
that Paul was made aware by the 
Holy Spirit of the faith which the 
man possessed; his countenance, 
probably, indicated this (Matt. ix: 
21, 22; Luke vii: 50). 

“He said with a loud voice”—loud, 
so that all around might hear; or loud 
with a decision and emphasis of faith 
on Paul's part. The tone of convic- 
tion on the part of the teacher is not 
an unimportant factor. The same 
truth may be spoken with such inde- 
cision as to produce doubt, and then 
again with such fervor and conviction 
as to compel faith in the hearer. It 
requires faith—strong faith—to de- 
clare faithfully all the message of 
God (John xi: 43). Paul’s faith is 
even more remarkable than the lame 
man’s. 

“He leaped and walked.” An in- 
dication that the cure was immediate 
and complete. It is also a vivid il- 
lustration of the joyousness of the 
man in the consciousness of his heal- 
ing. Note the fulfillment of the old 
prophecy (Isaiah xxxv: 1-6; Acts 
ili : 8). 

2. The effect on the people. “ The 
gods are come down to us.” The 
people were astonished. They felt 
honored by such a visit, and mani- 
fested their feelings by loud shout- 
ings. There is some difference of 
opinion as to what their language 
was. Probably it was a corrupt Greek. 
Such a visit from the gods was not 
out of harmony with their pagan the 
ologies. Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy is full of incarnations of gods in 
human forms. Indeed, the _ pretty 
little story of Bancis and Philemon, 
as related by Ovid, is said to have 
had its origin in the incidents which 
occured in this very place. Dr. 
Schaff gives the legend as follows: 
Jupiter and Mercury had come to 
earth in the disguise of two common 
travelers. They knocked at a thou- 
sand doors asking for shelter and 
food, but were repulsed. Finally, 
they came to the little hut where 
Philemon and Bancis dwelt, and were 
welcomed with rustic simplicity and 
heartiness. In return for their kind- 
ness the gods are said to have chang- 
ed their hovel into a palace. Phuile- 
mon was appointed chief minister to 
Jupiter himself, while the inhospita- 
ble people who had turned them 
away were destroyed with a flood. 
The miracle which Paul performed 
had with them no other explanation 
than that he and Barnabas were gods. 
They were, certainly, logical in reason- 
ing from such premises as they had. 
Christ used exactly the same kind of 
argument, in one instance at least, to 


vine (Matt. ix :2-6). “They called 
Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury. 
Barnabas was, probably, older than 
Paul, and of much more commanding 
presence. He would, very naturally, 
therefore, be taken for the chief god. 
The fact that Paul did all the speak- 


The priest of Jupiter * brought 
The relative pronoun in tbis 
verse does not refer to Jupiter as its 


understood. The pagans seemed to 
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and begins preparations for a sacrifice 
in honor of Paul and Barnabas. 

3. The protest of the apostles. “They 
rent their clothes.” How positive 
and immediate was their protest. 
Wonderful men, these, who could 
bear all sorts of indignities without 
a word; but the moment when they 
might have reaped some honor, com- 
ing out in indignation to repel all 
efforts to honor themselves! (Ps. cxy: 
1.) Let us give these men all the 
credit which is their due. Much glory 
was freely offered them. It was not 
such an uncommon thing for divine 
powers to be arrogated by men in 
those days. Roman emperors had 
done so. They were far from home. 
People in such circumstances do many 
things they would not among their 
acquaintances. They might have 
gained an influence over these ignor- 
ant people by yielding, and then 
gradually working up toward the 
utter prohibition of such sacrilege. 
Paul and Barnabas were not that sort. 
In the strongest manner possible to 
them they expressed their abhorrence 
of accepting the worship of men. 
(Matt. xxvi: 65.) 

Paul again shows himself a perfect 
master of the art of speaking. He 
puts himself and his companion on 
the same plane with these uncultured 
Lycaonians—‘“ We are men of like pas- 
sions (nature, the margin rightly ren- 
ders it) (Jas. v: 17). Your mistake, he 
argues in effect, is not in ascribing 
divine power in the working of this 
miracle; but in giving us the credit, 
who are only the instruments. In 
fact, he continues, we have come here 
for the very purpose of inducing you 
to give up the worship of everything 
but the true “God, who made heaven 
and earth and sea.” It must be re- 
membered that the popular concep- 
tion was that matter was eternal. 

Truly, the God who made all things 
is the only object of worship. Why 
God had permitted the nations to 
walk so long in their own ways Paul 
does not attempt to explain. But he 
asserts confidently that he had never 
been without a witness in nature. The 
regularity of nature’s laws—the re- 
curring seasons, summer and winter, 
day and night—these were proofs 
which even heathen minds could com- 
prehend. 

Thus Paul witnessed for God. The 

people were impressed, but not con- 
vinced. Between verses 18 and 19 
we must allow sufficient time to 
elapse for the establishment of a 
Church. Then the Jews from Anti- 
och come once more, and the people, 
being incited thereto, stone Paul, 
throwing him out of the city as one 
dead. Such suffering and tribula- 
tion have men undergone to estab- 
lish the gospel kingdom. Once Paul 
had stoned another man; now he is 
stoned. 
Many have thought the recovery 
of Paul to be miraculous—as though 
he were raised from the dead. But 
it is likely’ that he but swooned. 
When he came to himself he goes 
back into Lystra, and on the follow- 
ing day bravely goes on twenty miles 
farther to Derbe. This was the limit 
of Paul's first missionary journey. 
Thence they retrace their steps over 
the same ground. It must have re- 
quired no little courage to meet 
again the angry faces of their ene- 
mies. It was not bravado It teach- 
es us the necessity of following up 
revival work with confirming and 
strengthening in the faith. 


—_— —— —-- 


Knabe, Haines, 
be | A N O S Bush& Gerts, KellerBros. 
Smith & Barnes. 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, moved or repaired. 

KNaABE. — Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Hatnes.—Celebrated for purity and volume ot tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every parti>- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much hig er price is asked. 
SrerR~tinc OrGAN.—Handsome in design, elegantly 
finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. The price 
moderate. 

Witcox & Wuitre Secer-Pravinc Svymruony.—A 
full orchestra in itself. C.ll and see it, and listen to it. 
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ABOUT CLOVES 


When you are buying gloves remember 
that there is such a thing asa price that 
is toocheap. It is better to pay a fair 
price aud get gloves like 


HUTCHINSON’S. 


They sre mode from selected skins and 
are WARRANTED. If your dealer 
does not have them send mene for book 
“ABOUT GLOVES” with good wlove meas- 
ure,it will interest you. Established 1862. 


J.C. Hutchinson, Johnstown, W.¥. 


CTION CAFD. 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms, 
Repirete Parlor for Ladies and Fami- 
lies. Our coking is done by fir t c'ass 
women cater rs. Our vlace ix clean. 
and our service is go.d. ice cream 
and oysters served. 

1304 Market St. & 5 Mcillister St. 


C. M. PETERSEN, fan Francisco. 


Established 1850. 


Telephone No. 43. 
N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 SACRAMENTO ST., cor. Webb 
Embalming a specialty, San Francisco. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


Our friends and patrons, by sending 
any orders for shopping to the under- 
siyned, receive prumpt amd care- 
ful attention, 

PURCHASING AGENCY, 


The priest from the temple readily | 


WASHINGTON: 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


falls in with the popular enthusiasm, | 


PACIFIC OFFICE, 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000, 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Soid in SAN FRAN ONLY, at 


~ 


TRADE 


-- They are “THE PERFECTION 


‘THE IMPROVED 


: P, CENTEMERI & C0. 


IDGLOVE 


7 KEARNY ST. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


READY FOR 


Holiday Goods. 


DON’T DELAY PU RCHASING. 
(OLDE E FORE THE RUSH 


LDENRULE 


BAZAAR. 
DAVIS BROTHERS. 


7/8 MARKET ST ano 
1234 MARKET, ST 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrelil St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
a ciion guaranteed. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


ANDREWS’ 


C.F. WEBER& CO, co, 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second 8t., £zPortland,Os 


EDWARD OABLSON, CUBRIER. 
t. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 


Silk Manufacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


7 Montgomery Ave., san Francisce 


FURNITURE 


——AND 


You are-ertain to find just what 

you wantin our five im- 
mense warerooms. 


In the matter of Bockcase« a‘ one 
we display over one 100 
diffrent patterns. 


Our stock comprises all grades, 
from the very finest to the 
chea pest--(zo0od)--fur- 
niture made 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CU.) 
117-123 Geary St., - 


LADIES 


Will find the latest style and best-fitting 


CLOAKS 


At the 


CO. 


Chas. Mayer. Jr., & Co. 


Also large stock of MIASFS and CHIL 
DRKEW’s LADIEs’ suITs 
and FUKS on hand. 


Cloaks made to order. 


105 POST ST 


Opp. White House, first floor up. 


Ss. F. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
aguswhere you can buy 30 
yards of Challi, in good 


G U E 5 style, not dark, for $1.(00; 


cheap for quilts, linings, dresses, any- 


thing—3¥c. where you 
per yard, “GIES can buy 30- 
the piece. in. Bedford 
Cords, 15 cent quality, Red-ground, 


Black-dot or Figure, and other Shades, 


only 8 cents. No such 

bargains ever offered. 
Send for Samples. : 

where you can buy 32-inch Cretonnes, 
heavy, figured, for chair or lounge 
covers, or curtains, reduced from 25 cts. 
to 12% cts.—Do Tell—Its at Smiths’ 
Cash Store, 414, 416, 418 Front Street, 
& F., Cal 


Book- ing, Shorthand, Writirg, Pen 
glish Branches, eto 


320 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. ROBBING N, 


Pucy 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST 8T., - $SAN FRANCISCO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Novemper 23, 1892. 


Our Zolks. 


The Bewitching Thanksgiving Pie. 


Within a dish of goodly size— 

One of those deep, old-fashioned dishes, 
Quite equal to a gourmand’s wishes— 
It lay, this prodigy of pies. 

The flaky crust, brown to a turn, 

The luscious yellow did inurn; 


_ For pumpkin was the name it had; 


And pumpkin pies are not so bad— 
At least thought one deluded urchin, 
Who once a pantry made a search in. 
He chuckled when he spied the dish 
That heid his dearest, fondest wish. 
The coast was clear, no one in sight; 
He couldn’t check his appetite. 
‘‘Ha! ha!” Le laughed; ‘‘they’ve hidden this. 
A slice or two nobody’ll miss. 

On tip-toe I can reach it. See!” 
And tip-toe on a chair stood he. 


A sudden crash! A sudden smash ! 
Quite like an avalanche’s dash ! 

Alas, thou little boy so rash ! 

Myriads of goblin faces, 

Round him making wild grimaces, 

Scream and chatter, while they nip him, 
Scold him, hold him, whip him, trip him ! 
Now he lies before them sprawling; 
Goblins over him are crawling. 


Their king bestrides the youngster’s ‘nose, 
While trembles he from ears to toes; 
And this is what the monarch sings, 
While loud the goblin chorus rings— 


‘* What shall we do, 
My tricky crew, 
To boys purloining pie ? 
We'll lay them deep, 
In crust, to sleep 
Till holidays go by. 
Ho! ho! for the boy with a covetous eye ! 
No pie goes in him, but he goes in a pie. 


‘* With pumpkins gold 
We'll him enfold; 
Oh, what a pie he’ll make ! 
Mince, custard, too, 
Shall soak him through; 
Then we'll proceed to bake. 
Sing hey! for the boy with a covetous eye ! 
No pie goes in him, but he goes in a pie !” 


_ The goblins grinned, they tweaked his ears; 


And then, in spite of all his fears, 
They turn the pie-dish upside down, 
And cover him from soles to crown ! 
He hears their light, retreating feet, 
Jumps up, reproving eyes to meet, 
Drawn thither by the frightful crash 
That sent a pumpkin pie to smash! 


Boys who covet any pies, 

Those, especially, of size, 

Pause a little and be wise. 

Shelves may dark and lofty be— 
Which fact you may rue; 

And your startled eyes may see 
Stars, and goblins too! 

—/ndependent. 


DAVIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


Aunt Hepsy’s kitchen was long and 
old-fashioned, with a staircase lead- 
ing up from one end to a bedroom 
above. 

Over the foot of the staircase was 
a& window, and beside it, on the lower 
stair, sat a little girl stoning raisins. 

“ The bowl is half full, Aunt Hepsy,” 
she called through the pantry door. 

“ The fuller the better for pudding,” 
came the reply. 

Kate sighed, and looked at her 
sticky fingers; she did not enjoy ston- 
ing raisins. 

There was a long silence. The 


bowl was nearly full now. Kate 


leaned her head against the window, 
and looked towards the barn. 

The nest in the big apple tree rock- 
ed in the wind. Davie always claim- 
‘ed that nest. It didn’t seem a bit 
like Thanksgiving Day without him. 
Davie had been gone nearly a year. 
How long it seemed! And the sheep 
were at the bottom of it. She hated 
the very sight of sheep. 

Davie was quick-tempered, and so 
was Uncle Silas, and Davie had refus- 
ed to go after.the sheep, and Uncle 
Silas had told him that he could leave 
the house and stay until he did go 
after them. And Davie had left with- 
out even saying good-bye to them, 
and the next day sent word that he 
had engaged to work for a farmer, 
in Barnet, some twenty miles from 
there. 

Uncle Silas was very quiet and 
thoughtful for a long time after that. 
He and Aunt Hepsy had many talks 
before she packed his little trunk, 
folding away some hot, scalding tears 
in it for this wilful nephew, to whom 
she and Uncle Silas had given a home, 
ever since her brother died, and left 
his two children to her care. 

She had, at last, agreed with Uncle 
Silas that it might be a lesson for the 
boy, who was inclined to be head- 
strong and impatient of authority. 
So she wrote him a long and loving 
letter, in which she told him that the 
home was waiting for him, whenever 
he felt he could come back, and do 
whatever his uncle required. 

Unele Silas, also, wrote a letter to 
the farmer, whom he knew to be thor- 
oughly upright and honest, explain- 
ing something of the circumstances, 
and asking him to have an oversight 
of the boy. | 

“He will be back again, within a 
month, mother,” he had said to Aunt 
Hepsy, but the month had lengthened 
into a year, now, and still he had not 
returned. 

As Kate sat there, with her eyes 
fixed on the nest, she was wondering 
what kind of a Thanksgiving he was 
having. Would the people where he 
was working let him pop corn, as he 
had always done Thanksgiving night ? 

“ Are those raisins ready ?” called a 
voice from the pantry. 

Katie jumped up with astart. “Did 
you make me a meat turnover, Aunt 
Hepsy ?” she asked, as she gave her 
the raisins. 

“T made two,” said her aunt, with 
an odd catch in her voice. She had 
made turnovers for the children every 
Thanksgiving since they came to 
her. 

Just then Uncle Silas came into 


the kitchen with a big armful of wood. 
“Do you know where Watch is?” he 
said. “I want him to go after the 
sheep with me; there’s going to be a 
snow-storm.” 

All three looked at each other and 
thought of Davie. Uncle Silas wish- 
ed he had not mentioned sheep, as 
soon as the words were spoken; he 
bustled about to hide his feelings, 
whistling and calling for the dog at 
the same time. But no dog appear- 
ed. 

“ Better wait until after dinner be- 
fore you go,” suggested Aunt Hepsy; 
“maybe the dog will be back then.” 

‘Uncle Silas, here are the sheep 
now!” called Katie from the window, 
about an hour after. “They must 
have come home themselves.” 

“Well, if this doesn’t beat every- 
thing, mother! It’s the first time in 
all these years the sheep have come 
home alone from the pasture. I don't 
understand it.” 

He might have understood it bet- 
ter, if he had happened to look into 
the upper loft of his barn at that 
time. For, smuggled down into the 
hay, with his face near a crack in the 
boards, was a wet, tired-looking boy, 
and Watch was close beside him. 

It had been a long, hard tramp 
after the sheep, especially as he had 
already walked the greater part of 
twenty miles, since daybreak, with 
only an occasional lift on the way. 

He had meant to creep into the 
barn, and hide there long enough to 
get a glimpse of their faces, and then 
tramp back again as he had come. 


It was Thanksgiving. The farmer 
for whom he worked had given him 
the day—it was his own time; he 
could do as he liked with it, but he 
had not counted on the storm, which 
commenced after he started. If he 
could reach home before his uncle 
went for the sheep, he would go after 
them himself, and the folks would 
never know. He was sure the sheep 
would still be in the pasture, because 
they always stayed there until the 
snow fell, and this was the first storm 
of the season. 

It had been an easy matter to find 
Watch, and start out for them, without 
being seen, but the return was more 
difficult. However, he was back again, 
and in the barn. 

He longed to creep up to some win- 
dow in the house, and get a glimpse 
inside. He wondered if they had kept 
his room as he left it—if his birds’ 
eggs were safe. 

Did they think of him to-day? 
Were they having a good time. He 
brushed a few tears away, and through 
the long hours of the afternoon he 
watched the house, wet, hungry and 
homesick, with only the faithful dog 
for his companion. If the dear ones 
inside could have known. 

It was growing dark; he could 
hardly see the house; out through 
the mist of snow a faint light glim- 
mered from one of the kitchen win- 
dows. 

Tremblingly, the boy stood up, 
shaking the hay off, and groped his 
way through the barn, with Watch 
beside him. 

There was a drift of snow in front 
of the window where the light shone 
out; he pushed his way through it 
with feverish haste; he would look in- 
to that window now, no matter what 
stood in the way. 

He had almost reached it, when a 
hand inside pulled down the shade, 
and shut him out. With a cry of 
pain the boy pushed through the 
drift again, and started for the door. 
He put his hand on the latch and 
listened. He could hear them talking. 
In another minute Davie and Watch 
were inside. 

“I went after the sheep, Uncle Silas,”’ 
said the boy, “I ought to have done 
it a year ago. Is it too late now to 
say I am sorry ?” 

Aunt Hepsy and Katie were cling- 
ing to Davie and crying over him, 
before Uncle Silas could get voice 
enough to answer, and it was some 
time before Davie could get a chance 
to say more. 

“Don’t talk to him,” said Aunt 
Hepsy, “till I get him into sonie dry 
= and give him some hot ginger 


“You'll hurry, Davie, won't vou ?” 
said Katie, with her eyes shining 
through tears. “You have the loveliest 
turnover, and we'll pop corn and 
make some molasses candy, and can’t 
we sit up until ten o’clock, Aunt 
Hepsy ?” | 


“You two children can sit up as 
long as you want to,” said Uncle 
Silas, rashly. 


Aunt Hepsy smiled as she disap- 
peared, and Katie hugged her uncle, 
and whispered, “She'll let us, because 
Davie’s ‘home, and it’s his Thanks- 
giving.” 


— 
— 


JESUS SAID. 


‘“‘A bide in me.”—John xv :4. 

“Believe also in me.”—John xiy : 1. 

“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.”—John xiv: 6. 

“Do good to them that hate you.”— 
Matt. v : 44. 

“Enter ye in at the straight gate.”— 
Matt. vii : 13. 


“If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.”"—John xiv : 15. 

“No man can serve two masters.”— 
Matt. vi : 24. 


“My yoke is 
“Basy, and my burden is light.”— 
Matt. xi: 30.— Western Advocate. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


In my boyhood in Brooklyn, it was 
one of my glories that, in almost ev- 
ery year I could have two Thanks- 
giving dinners, both with all the 
“fixin’s” of the straitest sect of New 
England tradition; one in my father’s 
home in Brooklyn, and another with 
my grandfather in Connecticat. I 
do not say that I did have them, but 
the possibility was exhilarating. Ev- 
ery executive officer declared his in- 
dependence by appointing his own 
day, and aired his eloquence, and 
often his politics, and even his per- 
sonal character, by issuing his own 
proclamation. The Mayor of New 
York city was quite as tenacious of 


his prerogative in this matter as any | 


governor; and, if my memory serves 
me truly, New Yorkers sometimes 
had their choice between the Gov- 
ernors day and the Mayor’s day. 
We boys used to reckon up how 
many Thanksgivings we could have 
in any particular year if our family 
connection were sufficiently scattered 
through the thankful States, and 
traveling expenses were no object. 
If we could have realized our ideal 
we might have sprouted a full suit of 
turkey feathers by Christmas. It 
was not until the second year of the 
Civil War that the President of the 
United States established the prece- 
dent of a National Thanksgiving Day, 
and old customs began to die out. 

But it seems to me that an earlier 
date than the last Thursday in No- 
vember has advantages worth con- 
sidering; it spaces out the interval 
between holidays better than crowd- 
ing Thanksgiving Day so close upon 
Christmas as to leave barely four 
weeks between them. In the general 
acceptance of Christmas and Easter, 
nowadays, and the legal establishment 
of Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, the Fourth of July and Labor 
Day, we have a public holiday once 
in two months, and Thanksgiving Day 
early in November would complete 
the chain. If the first Thursday 
might clash with the elections the 
second Thursday would not; it would 
bring the festival closer to the har- 
vests, and even the politicians would 
have their minds set at rest, and 
would not have to hurry to reach 
Washington in time for the opening 
of Congress.—/ndependent. 


CAUSES FOR THANKSGIVING. 


The farmer and the merchant have 
reason to give thanks for abundant 
harvests and for business prosperity; 
but the disciple of Jesus who is in 
lack of bread can give thanks that 
he, like his Master, has food to eat 
that the world knows not of, while it 
is his meat to do the will of his Fath- 
erin heaven. The husband and fath- 
er who gathers an unbroken family 
circle around the home table at the 
Thanksgiving dinner has cause for 
gratitude in the presence of all those 
dear ones there; but he who sees be- 
fore him at that time the empty chair 
of a dearly loved one, can thank 
God with a full heart for the 
precious memories that  eluster 
about that chair, and for’ the 
precious assurance that all is well in 
in God’s providence, for those who 
are taken and those who are left. He 
who is free from sickness, and pain, 
and special sorrow can see in his state 
peculiar cause for thankfulness to 
God; but he who has sickness, and 
pain, and special sorrow in God’s or- 
dering has as yood reason for thank- 
fulness as had Peter and the other 
apostles when they were glad-heart- 
ed after their sore beating by the 
command of the Jewish council, “re- 
joicing that they were counted worthy 
to suffer dishonor for the name” of 
their Saviour. 

How can we know whether it is 
better for us to have wealth or to 
have poverty, to have health or to 
have sickness, to be abased or to be 
uplifted, to have an easy time or to 
have a hard one, to be surrounded by 
dear ones or to be in loneliness? 
And if we are ignorant on these 
points, why should we hesitate to 
thank God that in his wisdom and in 
his love he has decided for us, con- 
cerning them, beyond the possibility 
of a mistake on his part ?—S. S. Times. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


“The battle is lost,” said Napoleon 
at Marengo, “but there is time to 
win another.” To the Christian it is 
a comfort to know God lives to-day, 
and the present and the future are 
within his control. 

No matter how dark or difficult 
things may seem around, a kind and 
gracious and Almighty Father ruleth 
over all. 

Let the Christian plant himself on 


this fact as on a rock, and no matter 


what dangers and doubts assail, he 
who has led his flock and crushed 
his foes and delivered his people, 
lives to-day as mighty and as gracious 
as in the days gone by when he 
wrought wonders for deliverance of 
His people. He has promised never 
to leave us or forsake us, and those 
who have proved him longest trust 
Him most confidently and unreserved- 
ly.— Christian. 


e_—K— 


Our great thoughts, our great af- 
fections, the truths of our life, never 
leave us. Surely, they cannot sepa- 
rate from our consciousness; they 
shall follow it whithersoever it shall 
go; and they are of their nature di- 
vine and immortal. 


He Leadeth Well, 


VIOLET KING BRACHNEY, 


If, perchance, the dark clouds gather 
O'er the mountain, vale and se1, 
And the glory of the sunset, 
From our sight shall hidden be; 
And the coming of the darkness 
Seem of danger to foretell, 
Yet we fear not—simply trusting 
In the One who ‘‘leadeth well.” 


Just beyond the vale of ether 
Is the shining light of day, 

And the sunset will be golden, 
When the storm clouds pass away. 

Though our vision may be clouded, 
And the way we cannot tell, 

Yet our faith in Him shall brighten, 
For we know ‘‘He leadeth well.” 


Though He lead us thro’ bereavement, 
Marah’s waters dark and deep, 
Far out o’er the lonely desert, 
Or upon the mountain steep, 
If at last we may be welcomed 
With the words, ‘*Thou hast done well,” 
When our journeying is ended, 
We shall say, ‘*‘He leadeth well.” 


THANKSGIVING AND THE POOR. 


One day when Nabal was out in the 
harvest field hauling in his wheat, 
just as he left the field he discovered 
that a careless workman had over- 
looked a sheaf, and left itlying in the 
field. Calling to one of the harvesters, 
he cried: “Go back, you careless fel- 
low, and bring in that sheaf which 
you left yonder.” No sooner was the 
order given than the Lord cried: 
“Nabal, stay; call back your man. Let 
the sheaf rest where itis. It belongs 
to my poor.” “What, Lord, a whole 
sheaf, and a large one at that?” The 
Lord replies, “Yes. This is the law 
of the land: When thou leavest a 
sheaf behind thee in the field, thou 
shalt not return for it. Itis for the 
Lord’s poor. ”Oh, ye poor of the earth, 
when there are no gleanings, and no 
sheaves leftin the field of life for you, 
Nabal is responsible for this state of 
affairs, and not God. 

This is a lesson for us. We must 
have some place in our lives for the 
poor. There must be a place for them 
in the gains of business, and in the 
expenditure of the patrimonial estate. 
They must be remembered during 
harvest time, and during the time we 
are taking stock. When we provide 
for ourselves, we must also provide 
for them. If the poor be left out of 
the services of Thanksgiving Day, 
our services will be lacking. Our 
prayers and our worship will be lack- 
ing. God says to his people on Thanks- 
giving Day: “Eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, but forget notto send por- 
tions to the poor!” Give to the poor 
and they sing: “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits; 
who forgiveth all thy iniquities, who 
healeth all thy diseases; who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction, 
who crowneth thee with loving kind- 
ness and tender mercies, who satis- 
fieth thy mouth with good things; so 
that thy youth is renewed like the 


eagle’s!”—Jndependent. 
DR. TALMAGE ON THANKSGIVING. 


Only a few brief days, and there 
will be a table spread across the top 
of the two great ranges of mountains 
which ridge this continent—a table 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific seas. It is the Thanksgiving ta- 
ble of the nation. They come from 
the East and the West, and the North 
and the South, and sit at it. On it 
will be smoking the products of all 
lands—birds of every aviary, cattle 
from every pasture, fish from every 
lake, feathered spoils from every 
farm. The fruit baskets will bend 
down under the products plucked 
from the peach fields of New Jersey, 
the apple orchards of western New 
York, the orange groves of Florida, 
the vineyards of Ohio, and the nuts 
threshed from New England woods 
The bread will be white from the 
wheat fields of Illinois and Michigan, 
the banqueters will be adorned with 
California gold, and the table will be 
agleam with Nevada silver, and the 
feast will be warmed with the fire- 
grates heaped up with Pennsylvania 
coal. The halls will be spread with 
carpets from the Lowell mills, and 
when darkness comes with its heavy 
draperies, the lights will flash from 
bronzed brackets of Philadelphia 
manufacture. The fingers of Massa- 
chusetts’ girls will have hung the em- 
broidery, the music will be the drum- 


ming of ten thousand mills, accom- | 


panied by the shouts of children let 
loose for play, and the gladness of 
harvesters driving barnward the 
loads of sheaves, and the thanksgiy- 
ings of the nation which crowd the 
celestial gates with doxologies, until 
the oldest harper of heaven will not 
be able to tell where the terrestrial 
song ends and the celestial song be- 
gins. Welcome, Thanksgiving Day! 
—T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., in La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


A century ago, in the north of 
Europe stood an old cathedral, upon 
one of the arches of which ‘was a 
sculptured face of wondrous beauty. 
It was long hidden, until one day the 
sun's light, striking through a slated 
window, revealed its matchless feat- 
ures. And ever after, year by year, 
upon the days when, for a brief hour, 
it was thus illumined, crowds came 
and waited eagerly to catch but a 
glimpse of that face. It had a strange 
history. When the cathedral was be- 
ing built, an old man, broken with 
the weight of years and care, came 
and besought the architect to let him 


iwork upon it. Out of pity for his 


highest happiness. 


Cash Assets, - - 


JOHN RUSSELL, - 


age, yet fearful lest his failing sight 
and trembling touch might mar some 
fair design, the master set him to work 
in the shadows of the vaulted roof. 
One day they found the old man 
asleep in death, the tools of his craft 
laid in order beside him, the cunning 
of his right hand gone, his face up- 
turned to this other marvelous face 
which he had wrought there—the 
face of one whom he had loved and 
lost in his early manhood. And when 
the artists and sculptors and work- 
men from all parts of the cathedral 
came and looked upun that face, they 
said, “This is the grandest work of 
all; love wrought this.” 

Ah! thus also with our work for 
Christ; it is the love-tasks that pro- 
duce the most perfect results. Whai 
is done in love will be beautifully 
done.— Selected. 


There is not a message which the 
Sabbath brings, not a thought to 
which its proper use gives birth, not 
a feeling which it cherishes, but helps 
in the sanctification of the home life 
and in purifying the sources of do- 
mestic virtue. Without the Sabbath 
the family could hardly realize its 
unity in the fullest extent, and the 
roof-tree, ceasing to be love’s sanctu- 
ary, would become but the lodging- 
house of individuals igorant of the 
With the Sabbath 
the home stands or falls. For the 
defense of the fireside its sacred 
hours of worship and rest must be 
kept inviolate.— The Abiding Sabbath. 

When one frail human reed after 
another breaks or bends beneath 
you, lean on the Rock of Ages. 


BA A BOX.” § 


In the family are more often the result of 
disordered digestionthan most people know. 


BEECHAM’S 
Pi L L will keep peace in a 


Jamily, by curing 

Sick Headache, 
Wenk Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
’ Disordered Liver, Constipation and 
pall Bilious and Nervous Disorders 
) arising from these cuuses, 
» Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
Of alldruggists. Price cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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a 
Littell’s Living Age 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 

ical Literature. 
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EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 
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“It work.” — Rev. Philip Schaff, 
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THE FORTNIGATLY REVIEW. entitled PROFIT AND 
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the receipt of their subscriptions. 

ge The publishers continue their popular club- 
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scribing the above and other offers sent on 
application. 

ple copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 
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PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 


Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Main rings, 1 
work waranted. Fine watch and 
repairin, a specialty. 


Telephone No. 1415. 


For Scrofula’ 


“After suffering for about twenty-five 
years from scrofulous sores on the legs 
and arms, trying various medical courses 
without benefit, 1 began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and a wonderful cure was 
the result. Five bottles sufficed to re- 
store me to health.”—Bonifacia Lopez, 
327 E. Commerce st., San Antonio, Texas. 


Catarrh 


‘My daughter was afflicted for nearly 
a year with catarrh. The physiciams be- 
ing unable to help her, my pastor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I followed 
his advice. Three months of regular 
treatment with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s Pills completely restored my 
daughter’s health.”—Mrs. Louise Rielle, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. 


Rheumatism 


“For several years, I was troubled 

ith inflammatory rheumatism, being so 

ad at times as to be entirely helpless. 
For the last two years, whenever I felt 
the effects of the disease, I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have not had a 
spell f-ra long time.”—E. T. Hansbrough, 
Elk Run, Va. 


For all blood diseases, the 
best r. medy is 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Le preg by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas, 
Sold by ali Denaaie Price $1 ; six bottles, $5, 


Cures others, willcure you 
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SOAP COMPANY 
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Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
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Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
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Miscellany. 


Thanksgiving. 


Oh, give thanks for the summer and winter, 
Give thanks for the sunshine and rain; 

For the flowers, the fruits, and the grasses, 
And the bountiful harvest of grain; 

For the winds that sweep Over our prairies, 
Distributing vigor and health— 

Oh, give thanks to our Heavenly Father 
For nature’s abundance of wealth ! 


Oh, give thanks for loved friends and relations, 
For sweet converse with those that are dear; 
Give thanks for our country’s salvation 
From famine and war the past year; 
That, while kingdoms and empires have fallen, 
Our Government firmly has stood— 
Oh, give thanks to our Heavenly Father | 
For all this abundance of good ! 


Give thanks for each lawful ambition 
That gives a new impulse to do; — 
Give thanks for each fond hope’s fruition, 
And all of God’s arg to you; 
Forget not whence cometh the power 
That all of these blessings secures— 
Oh, give thanks to our Tleavenly Father, 
_ Whose mercy forever endures. 
— Housekeeper. 


| THE CATACOMBS. 


We must visit the Catacombs. It 
will be an excursion offering nothing 
attractive, and which at first sight 
does not appear to be very useful, 
either. One soon gets tired of wan- 
dering through these endless gal- 
leries, the walls of which are pierced 
with parallel niches, not unlike the 
openings in chests of drawers, ar- 
ranged in tiers one above the other, 
in which the bodies were placed. One 
soon finds it difficult to endure the 
clammy dampness and sickly smell 
emitted from them. But if we can get 
over our first disagreeable impression 
and examine the Catacombs more 
. closely, we find that these long, mono- 
tonous passages have much to teach 
us. | 

To begin with, their very immen- 
sity, which seems to us 80 fatiguing, 
will give us anidea of the great num- 
ber of the faithful in the third cen- 
tury. Itis probable that each tomb 
originally consisted of a small crypt 
which some Christian, richer than his 
comrades, had had hewn out as a 
grave for himself beneath land be- 
longing to him. As among the heath- 
ena place was given in funeral monu- 
ments to. the closest friends and the 
most faithful freedmen of the deceas- 
ed, so did the Christian collect about 
him those who shared his faith. But 
the number of thoseto beinterred was 
ever on the increase. First, the tombs 
were packed close together; then the 
crypt was enlarged; later other par- 
allel crypts were added, and when 
they too were filled, the ground was 
hollowed out beneath them till the 
houses of the dead were several 
stories high. As we wander in the 
labyrinth of galleries, intersecting 
each other at right angles, or spring- 
ing up from a common center, and 
climb or descend the narrow stair- 
cases leading from one story to an- 
other, we note with what care every 
inch of ground was turned to account, 
and we realize vividly with what 
rapidity the new religion spread. 

The Catacombs teach us other more 
important lessons, if we have pa- 
tience to examine the tombs in de- 
tail. Let us glance for a moment at 
the inscriptions which time has not 
yet rendered illegible. Most of them 
consist of but one or two lines—the 
name and age of the defunct, the 
date of his death—just enough to 
guide those who came to _ pray 
on anniversaries at his’ grave. 
Was he a_slave or a free man? 
Was he rich or poor? Was he 
a magistrate or a private citizen? 
What are those earthly distinctions 
when the soul is about to appear be- 
fore its Saviour? Nor need we seek 
for the compliments with which epi- 
taphs are generally overladen. At 
the most we have now and then the 
ery of some mother unable to contain 
her grief, who tells us of the child 
she has just lost—that it was a sweet 
and innecent little soul. Now and 
then, too, we come across one of 
those symbols which remind the 
faithful of their common belief—the 
anchor, the fish, the dove, and some 
pious formula which expresses in & 
brief sentence the hopes of those 
who survive—such as: “God be with 
thee,” or, “Rest in peace.” How 
many things are brought vividly be- 
fore us by this simplicity, this re- 
pressed sorrow, this faith which 
seems too deep for words! Nothing 
brings us into closer rapport with 
primitive Christianity than do these 
tombs. 

Some few of the Catacombs con- 
tain paintings which have suffered 
greatly from time. These paintings 
deserve careful study; they are the 
very earliest outcome of Christian 
art, and we see in them that from the 
very first art had to solve the problem 
which decided its ultimate develop- 
ment. To what extent was she justi- 
fied in availing herself of antique art ? 
Was it necessary to find new modes 
of representation for the new belief ? 
Or might Christian art, without scru- 
ple, borrow what suited her from the 
artist of the past? There was no 
need to hesitate with regard to decor- 
ative painting; there could not pos- 
sibly be any harm in covering the 
walls with a series of charming ara- 
besques, or even of introducing won- 
derful birds and winged genii among 
garlands of flowers. It was in this 


way that Christian artists reproduced 
ancient patterns without modification, 
so that we find in the homes of the 
dead elegant ceilings, reminding us 


‘of the antique. 


‘making a great effort. 


of the pretty fancies of those of 
Pompeii. But when it came to regu- 
lar pictures, the question was more 
difficult to decide, and the artists be- 
trayed their embarrassment by al- 
ways choosing the same subjects. 
The Bible supplied them with a few, 
which tiiey reproduced perpetually in 
almost the same manner. We have 
Moses making the rock bring forth 
water; the three Hebrews in the 
fiery furnance, whose example was an 
exhortation to martyrdom; Jonah com- 
ing out alive from the mouth of the 
whale, which was to the Christian an 
allegory of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

In dealing with the New Testament 
the painters were less at their ease, 
and to evade their difficulties they 
sometimes had recourse to imitation 
In this way they rep- 
resented Christ, now as a shepherd 
carrying a lamb on his shoulder; now 
as Orpheus taming the beast with his 
lyre; and although Christian artists 
certainly did modify the figures a lit- 
tle, so as the better to express their 
thought, it is impossible to deny that 
they borrowed most of the attitudes 
direct from the work of heathen art- 
ists. In this we have an example of 
the path Christian art followed from 
the beginning to the end; her aim 
was ever to accommodate antique art 
to the faith of the Church. We see 
the crude early efforts in this direc- 
tion in the Catacombs. We find their 
final outcome in the Vatican. We 
can examine alike the beginning and 
the end of this movement, and trace 
its whole progress without leaving 
Rome.—Harper’s Weekly. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Professor Robertson, writing in 
in the Ontario College Review, gives 
some helpful suggestions about 
speaking in public. As there is 
much interest abroad in the revival 
of eloquence, we reproduce his rules 


practically as we find them. 


Popular ignorance has viewed elo- 
quence as being bestowed upon only a 
few men of genius. Efficiency is an 
attainment—not a gift. Some of its 
common accessories—such as a rich 
voice and handsome form—are par- 
ticular gifts. Effective speaking in 
public is not recitation and not dec- 
lamation. It is not making, or being 


an echo, but it is the action of a liv- 


ing voice of intelligence. A few of 
its particular qualities may be dis- 
covered by an examination of what 
successful, effective public speakers 
have said, and how they have said it. 

1. The moral qualities stand out 
first in pre-eminent distinctiveness. 

(a) Sincertty is a prime virtue in 
public speech. For what would the 
masterly volubility of Gladstone 
count if the people thoug|t him in- 
sincere? Did not the sincerity of 
Paul atone for contemptible presence 
and weakness of speech ? 

(b) Absence of self-seeking and mean 
motive is essential to the best effi- 
ciency. “Never man spake as this 
man”; and he was the servaut of. all. 

(c) Courage, fearlessness and self-re- 
liance are valiant aids, if all appear- 
ance of self-confidence be avoided. 
It is the duty of every aspirant after 
success to make the most of his pow- 
ers, to exalt his opportunities, and 
then to make himself worthy of them. 

(d) Earnestness of expression is to 
words what momentum is to a bullet. 
From the tips of the finger-nails to 
the glow in the eye and the tension 
in the voice, earnestness of manner 
will lend a kind of life to even soul- 
less sentences. 

(e) Good-nature, amiability and geni- 


fidence, fashioned from all rich in- 
| gredients, instead of miscellaneous 


ality put a pleasing complexion on a 
dry subject; they put a bloom of at- 
tractivenees on the lips and words of 
the speaker. To say a spiteful or 
malicious word in public speech, is 
to jump on the edge of one’s own 
sword for the purpose of wounding 


an enemy. | 


2: There are intellectual qualities 
whose component parts may be nam- 


ed. | 


(a) Clearness or lucidity is most im- 
portant. The learning and ability 


which makes thoughts and state- 
ments plain and easy to understand 
need no further indorsement. Some 
speakers need to be labeled by cer- 
tain titles or letters, otherwise the 
public would never find out that 
they were learned in letters or any- 
thing else. 

An active, disciplined imagination 
is an almost indispensable possession 
in the acquisition of a clear and lu- 
cid style. He who can create vivid 
mental pictures of what he seeks to 
tell will find little difficulty in find- 
ing words to relate and describe his 
visions. In speaking in public of a 
cow, a cornstalk, or a hope of heaven, 
first make a mental image to repre- 
sent the thought, and then describe 
it *graphically until you make your 
audience hear a sight of it. 

(b) Fairness is somewhat akin to 
sincerity. He who is unfair in state- 
ment rides in an ill-adjusted convey- 
ance. 

(c) Forceful speaking does not imply 
To get the 
meat out of an egg-shell does not re- 


quire that it should be cut with a 


slash that could decapitate an ele- 
phant. The intelligent exercise of 
force will enable the same hand to 
pluck a pansy and to hew down an 
oak. Why should the movements of 
the hands and the modulations of the 
voice be serious objects of concern to 
the ignoring or the forgetting of the 


Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
_how shall he not also with him freely 


goal toward which the speaker should 
carry his hearers ? 

(d) Beauty of expression should be 
cultivated in speech. Animation is 
easily induced by a display of beauty. 
Polishing does not weaken an instru- 
ment. The heathens recognized the 
supremacy of beauty when they pic- 
tured Venus riding on a tiger. 

(e) Humor, fun, wit, open up the re- 
ceptivity of the listeners; they also 
give edge to the dull tools of weary 
argument. What may be called gen- 
uine fun is to speech what music is 
to sound. 

Doctrine that sounds well is, to 
many, sound doctrine. An oratorical 
temperament is not necessary; nowa- 
days it is seldom advantageous to a 
public speaker. In fifty cases out of 
fifty-one a man with a temperament 
which is highly oratorical is incur- 
ably lazy. The products of such a 
combination will commonly be brill- 
iancy and absurdity. 

3. The physical qualities of speak- 
ing in public, are important in pro- 
portion to the dullness and ignorance 
of the audience. : 

(a) The voice, while an instrument 
of sound, is to the speaker an instru- 
ment of thought. By it he shapes 
and regulates the scattering of his 
thought over the minds of his hearers. 
Purity of tone—as distinguished 
from affectation—is the chiefest ex- 
cellence. The cultivation of a cheer- 
ful temper has the knack of bestow- 
ing a voice of pleasing and persuasive 
power. 

(6) Facial expression is the capital 
of a comic actor. A public speaker 
whose main capital is a purse (facial 
expression) had better engage only 
in business where the display of a 
pocket-book is proof of being rich. 
The mouth is the seat of refinement 
or brutality; its user will mold its 
expression to give fitting accompani- 
ment to his thought. 

(c) In the management of the body, 
an erect, firm, and composed attitude, 
without stiffness, is to be desired. 
Dignity of bearing gives dignity of 
feeling; and dignity of feeling in- 
spires dignity of thought and utter- 
ance. 

(d) Gestures, which exhibit the 
image of the speaker’s thought, are 
welcome assistants; but those who 
show off only the agility of the 
speaker’s body are unpardonable in- 
truders. 


AN OLD THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


How well I remember that old 
Thanksgiving dinner! Father at one 
end, mother at the other end; the 
children between, wondering if father 
will ever get done carving the turkey. 
Oh, that proud strutting hero of the 
barnyard, upside down, his plumes 
gone, and minus his gobble! Stuffed 
with that which he can never digest! 
The day before, at school, we had 
learned that Greece was south of 
Turkey, but at the table we found 
that turkey was bounded by grease. 
The brown surface waited for the 
fork to plunge astride the breast- 
bone, and with knife, sharpened on 
the jambs of the fireplace, lay bare 
the folds of white meat. Give to the 
boy disposed to be sentimental, the 
heart. Give to the one disposed to 
music, the drum-stick. Give to the 
one disposed to theological discussion, 
the “parson’s nose.” ‘Then the pies! 
For the most part a lost art. What 
mince pies ! in which you had all con- 


leavings which are only a sort of 
glorified hash! Not mince pies with 
profound mysteries of origin! But 
mother made them, sweetened them, 
flavored them. and laid the lower, 
crust and the upper crust, with here 
and there a puncture by the fork to 
let you look through the light and 
flaky surface into the substance be- 
neath. No brandy, for the old folks 
were stout for temperance, but cider 
aboul half-way between new and hard. 
Dear me! What a pie!—Dr. Tal- 
mage in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THANKSGIVING TO GOD. 


Thanksgiving God-ward is prompt- 
ed by the grateful consciousness of 
what God is, in his unvarying love 
and wisdom and power, rather than 
of what he has done in this or that 
particular, on a special occasion, for 
the benefit of one individual or an- 
other in the limitless universe of his 
control. Without a sense of God’s 
personality, thanksgiving towards 
God is an impossibility. In the recog- 
nition of God’s personality as it is 
disclosed to us in the person of his 
Son, thanksgiving toward God is iu- 
stinctive and intelligent and unceas- 
ing. “He that spared not his own 


give us allthings?” Can we fail to 
be thankful to such a God at such 
_times,whatever be his dealings with us 
or his orderings for us ? 

It is because of what God is, rather 
‘than because of what he does for us 
| in the line of our personal longings, 
or according to our poor estimates of 
value, that we have cause fer thanks- 

giving to God at all times. 


‘‘ The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice.” 
** Know ye that the Lord he is God. 
It is he that hath made us, and we are his; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pas- 
ture. 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving.” 


Sunday-school Times. 


Restrain your ton gues, your appe- 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


God has his own way with every 
soul. Minds are so differently con- 
stituted that they do not all yield to 
the same influences; hence it is not 
to be wondered at that Christians are 
led to Christ through different 
avenues and in various ways. God, 
the great Master-teacher knows just 
what influences to bring upon us in 
order to lead us to accept of his 
love. Sometimes it is his stern law 
as proclaimed from Mt. Sinai, and 
again it is the still small voice that 
whispers peace to the soul. 2 

Born into one of the state churches 
of Europe, I grew up as most young 
lads do, with little idea of religion. 
As time passed on my parents remov- 
ed to America, where it was my mis- 
fortune to receive my religious train- 
ing in an infidel community. A 
former Catholic priest had renounced 
his faith and become the champion of 
free-thought and speculative philoso- 
phy. A small company united them- 
selves to him, and there he instructed 
them in the infidel notions of Thomas 
Paine, declaring that there was no 
God in the universe, and that the Bi- 
ble was a myth, fit only to be tram- 
pled under foot. In these various 
beliefs I was indoctrinated until I be- 
gan to repeat these lies after our 
teacher. “Yes,” said I, in my boyish 
wisdom, “there is no God, because if 
there was one you could see him.” 
This satisfied me then, and I knew 
not wherein lay the fallacy of my 
reasoning. And yet even in my young 
infidelity I was made to feel the 
yearning desire for immortality, which 
rests in the bosom of every man. I 
feared death, and longed for immor- 
tality beyond the grave, but my faith 
held out no hope. All seemed dark 
and obscure, and my soul longed for 
a better philosophy and a surer faith, 
and yet my intellect and reason affirm- 
ed that there was none. I knew lit- 
tle of the Scriptures except the life 
of Joseph, and over this I pored un- 
til I could almost repeat it by heart. 

When I was thirteen years of age, 
the call of God came to me as it did 
to Abraham: “Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house,” though I lit- 
tle realized that it was God’s voice 
that called me away. I can, however, 
now see that it was an unseen power 
that directed me. Like Joseph, in a 
strange land and among strangers, 
at the age of thirteen I was placed 
in a Christian family. HereI noticed 
that family prayers were occasionally 
observed, which seemed to me much 
more in accordance with propriety 
than the jumping up and down, and 
hollowing “amen,” whichI had known 
the Methodists to do; still, I did not 
pay much attention toreligion, though 
I did attend church occasionally. 
And when my conscience was finally 
aroused on the subject, it occurred 
by my telling a lie. A young lady 
asked me whether I prayed the Lord’s 
prayer. I did not like to confess to 
her that I did not,and so I told her 
“Yes,” trying to make this excuse to 
my conscience, that I had once pray- 
ed it when very young, and that 

I hoped to do so again some time in 
the future. It seems to me that I 
can still feel the red flush on my 
cheek as I told that deliberate false- 
hood. After it had been uttered, 
something seemed to say to me, “Now 
you must pray, because you said you 
did” ; and, strange to say, I did com- 
mence praying at that time, and have 
never stopped. My prayers were, how- 
ever, very formal, until I attended a 
Sabbath-school,where I learned to read 
good books, and it was these same 
bvoks, more than anything else, that 
led meto give my heart to Christ; 
aud in a year after I had learned to 
pray; another Sunday-school book 
led me to exclaim, with Paul of old, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel!” I donot know what the char- 
acter of the modern Sunday-school 
books are, but if they do not convert 
children there is something radically 
wrong about them. The best ser- 
mons that I have ever heard or read 
were those Sunday-school books; 
would that our Sunday-school books 
of to-day had a little more religion 
in them. 

True, other lessons needed to be 
learned, but these were the first im- 
pressions made upon my heart, which 
all the influence of relatives and friends 
could never eradicate. I am like a 
“brand” plucked from the fires of in- 
fidelity, for many of my early com- 
panions are avowed infidels to-day; 
and I often wonder why and how it 
was that I escaped the subtle fascina- 
tions of doubt; it was the band 
of God that led me, though I knew it 
not. I did, however, once pass through 
a season of doubt that almost wrecked 
me, and in the anguish of my 
soul I often exclaimed, “O God, if 
there be a God, deliver me from these 
doubts!” That battle was fought 
and won when I was but fifteen years 
old, and since then I have known in 
whom I have believed, and can say 


liveth.” A MInIsTeEr. 


Every cloud has a silvery lining, 
and He who wove it knows how to 
turn it out. So, after every night, 
however long or dark, there shall yet 
come a golden dawning.— Fanny Fern. 


No man can be selfish and enjoy 
real salvation; for in the selfish man’s 
heart self is enthroned, but the saved 
man has Christ enthroned in the 


_tites and your passions. 


heart. 


with Job, “I know that my Redeemer | 


At Last. 
When on my day of life the night is falling 


blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 


ant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting— 
Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade 
and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own upliftirg 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and.uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
No street of shining gold, 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding 
grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 


cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green ex- 
pansicns 


The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last beneath Thy trees of healing 

The life for which I long. 


G. Whittier. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Soi- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received a 
publication. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all Varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OOOCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


For information an 
MUNN & Co d free Handbook write to 


Oldest bureau for securing pa 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
charge in the 


Srientific American 


est circulation of any scientific in 
world.” Splonaiaiy No 
on 8. 
PUBLisuEns: 361 Broad-vay, York. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Manon 21, 1887. 


JAMES K. WILSON........... .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... 


Draecrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Sh 
W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Taltot 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 


And, in the winds from umsunned spaces 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleas- 


DENNETT’S 
Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 


| Lunch Rooms, 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
783 Market Street. 
727 Market Street. 
959 Market Street. 


NEW YORK : 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
190 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
‘* Boston,” 241 Washington Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty-five 
are in gener vor w 

Christian public. 


LAND 


Academy of Seiences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the attention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral prope r 
ties and developed mines. . 

Mineral Jands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contracts, agreements, and all other papers 
required in mining transactions, drawn upin 
legally correct form. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. SLETCHER, 


Examiner of Mines. 


G. L. BROWN, 
anager 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


N 


COA 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


Tolephome No. 85384 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH : 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219, San Francisco. 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIETY, 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens, 
hundred per cent. annually on the investment. 


3 and § Front Street, San Francisco. 


That would not adopt the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if they fully realized its econ. 
omy of ink, pens and time. 

Wro would not use the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusively 
if he but appreciated its cleanli- 
ness, convenience, and Saving of 
time. Having occasion to use an § 
inkstand at home, who would be 
without the DavisAutomatic Ink- 3m 
stand if he orshe but knew that it We RAL. 
is always ready for use, keeps the "== =e 


ink pure and fluid until used. 
This alone is one 
Sold on approval, 


G. W. KEELER. 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


TELEPHONE 6102. 


24239 Mission St., mr. @ist., S. F. 


F. W. DURIN. 


FINE PrRivATE PARLORS. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Y. P. 8. C. E. Supplies 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{Wepnespay, Novemper 23, 1892 
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HIS page of THe Paciric has been de- 
T voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H, P. 
CAsE, REv. J. T. ForD, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Address | 


Southern California. 


4 OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremont office. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 


wa 


resolution tothe effect that “one copy should be 
| 2 every Congregational family.”’ 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. John D. Potter, the evangel- 
ist, preached at Claremont Sunday, 
November llth. He preaches very 


‘ably, and old and young were im- 
pressed by the importance of his mes- 


sage. It is not the most modern type 
of preaching, but it is a standard type 
which will always be “in fashion.” 

- Rev. Dr. H. P. Higley of Sierra 
Madre writes that he will present the 
matter of Tur Paciric to his people at 
an early date. 

Rev. P. B. Jackson of Santa Ana 
finds that the Advance has the field, 
but he does not despair of getting 
Tue Paciric in. The Advance is all 
right, but we ought to make Tuer Pa- 
crric the Advance of the Pacific Coast. 
{t may be affirmed that the man who 
lives upon the Advance or any other 
Eastern paper lives in the East far 
too much. If we are to live here and 
work here, we must keep in touch 
with work here—the work that is 
needed, and the work that is done. 

Rev. R. Pratt, with characteristic 
brevity, says, “We are getting 
on nicely, but we are hoping to see 
better times.” This reminds one of 
what Tacitus said of Agricola when 
he “followed up his grand achieve- 
ments by no laureled letters home to 
Rome.” How great his hope of the 
future when he kept silent concern- 
ing such great things! 

“The religious newspaper in the 
family is quite a hobby of mine,” is a 
word from Rev. W. N. Burr of Perris, 
who promises to “do everything pos- 
sible for Tue Pactric.” 

Poway is another of our self-sup- 
porting churches like De Luz. A 
letter from Rev. H. C. Abernethy, the 
pastor, is full of hope and good cheer. 
Materially the place has suffered from 
deferred hope in the way of water 
and railroad facilities. It is exceed- 
ingly fortunate that these two small 
churches may have the service of 
good pastors because they are able 
to be self-supporting in their work. 
One would go far to find happier 
men than Revs. H. M. Daniels and H. 


©. Abernethy. 


Nine persons were received to the 
membership of Pilgrim church, Po- 
mona, at the last communion, three 
on confession of faith. A Sunday 
Night League, restricted to the male 
members of the church, has been 
formed. As the name implies, the ob- 
ject of this movement is to secure the 
pledged attendance and active co-op- 
eration of Christian men in the Sun- 
day evening preaching service. Over 
fifty pledges have already been sign- 
ed. The pastor is delivering a course 
of six Sunday evening addresses up- 
on “Home Life—its Work, its Wor- 
ship, and its Play.” 

The Fortnightly Club, the literary 
society of Pilgrim church, Pomona, 
with increased membership, has en- 
tered vigorously upon its second year’s 
work. 

Etiwanda is talking strongly of a 
Congregational church building. Pos- 
sibly Pomona College as a Congrega- 
tional center can aid in supplying 
workers for this large field in the Po- 
mona valley. With easy railroad 
communication, no time is lost; trains 
east at 5:30 p.m. and back at 8:15 
aA. M,; trains west at 4:30 p.m., and 


| back at 10:10 a. m. 


Bloomington has a proposition of 
ten acres of ranch land and one town 
block, provided a $2,400 church- 
building is completed by June 1, 1893. 
There is prospect that the offer will 


--be accepted under the leadership of 


Rev. E. R. Brainerd. 

Rev. F. N. Merriam of Ventura, 
writes enthusiastically concerning the 
proposition to put a copy of Tur Pa- 
cIrIc into every family. He has a 
good start toward it, and sends for 
more sample copies. All who desire 
sample copies of Tuer Paciric to use 
in receiving subscribers may apply 
directly to the publishers, who will 
send them promptly in reply to a 

stal card. That office mails them 
without much expense. 

Phe pastor of the Pilgrim church, Po- 
mont ‘has returned from the East, full 
of ideas of intensive church work. It 


‘is a treat to meet him, and the church 


responds to his spirit. He has some 
energy left for work outside his own 
parish. 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 


The friends of Pomona College will 
be glad to know that the past week 
the institution has been able to an- 
nounce to the College and Education 
Society that the $7,000 necessary to 
meet its condition has been subscrib- 
ed. The College will thus secure 
from the College and Education So- 
ciety for the year ending July 1, 1892, 
the sum of $4,000. It was this gift 
which gave the management courage 


- to ask for the $7,000, and we feel 


grateful to the Society and its donors. 

Should the American College and 
Education Society see its way to make 
a generous. appropriation to the in- 
stitution for the year ending July 1, 
1893, a very strong effort will be 
made to pay the debts which have 
accumulated during the past four 
years, and to meet the budget of ex- 
pense for the current year. This 
would require nearly $30,000, more 
than half of which will be spent upon 
the work of the year. 


ciple. 


No one looking closely upon the 
work of the College would feel that 
there was extravagance anywhere. 
The professors’ salaries are not ex- 
travagant. Oneof the latest acquisi- 
tions to the faculty leaves a salary of 
$2,000, splendid equipment and prom- 
ise of all the assistants he needs, to 
accept a place scantily equipped, and 
paying a salary of only $1,200. He 
He does not come on account of his 
health or that of his family. The 
one reason is that his life may count 
most largely in the building up of 
Christian manhood and womanhood; 
and what is true of the latest acquisi- 
tion is true of all. 

The only extravagance of which 
we have been guilty is the determin- 
ation to provide teaching force sufi- 
cient to do our work thoroughly, in a 
manner which will bear investigation. 
We have done so without any refer- 
ence to present income. When a 
teacher has been needed a teacher 


the question of waysand means. This 
is Congregational faith in the good 
sense and high intelligence of the 
constituency of the College. 

The carrying out of this determina- 
tion has meant a struggle and no lit- 
tle anxiety, and perhaps some good 
men and women may break down in 
the struggle, but that they are doing 
on every hand in every good work. 

The new College building illus- 

trates the economy of the College 
management. Every one is surprised 
at the large amount of useful space 
which $25,000 judiciously expended 
can provide. While very large, the 
building will not give the impression 
of a barn-like structure. The Build- 
ing Committee have been surprised 
at the comparatively small expense 
involved in the system of heating by 
hot water. They had supposed that 
hot air would be the best that could 
be provided. After seeing the long 
runs of tin pipe as laid out by the 
furnace men, they had visions of diffi- 
culty in always securing good results, 
and these visions were not wholly 
dispelled by the enthusiastic guaran- 
tees of the advocates of the furnace. 
They were greatly relieved, therefore, 
to find that hot water couid be placed 
in every room provided with cold air 
inlet for each stack at a cost of about 
one quarter, in addition to the cost of 
the furnace. We now have visions 
of comfort. 
The Building Committee have de- 
cided to make a test of Alpine plas- 
ter. They have done this after very 
careful investigation, and with full 
guarantees from the Alpine Company. 
On account of the extreme hardness 
of this plaster, it is believed that 
wainscoting can be largely dispensed 
with, and if so, the additional cost of 
the Alpine plaster can be more than 
met by this economy, and with proper 
coloring of the last coat, very fine ef- 
fects in wainscoting and rough wall 
work are promised us. After full 
trial we shall be glad to give informa- 
tion in 'l'ne Pactric as to the results 
of the trial. 

The village of Claremont has or- 
ganized a literary club without con- 
stitution or by-laws, open to all citi- 
zens. It relies upon the attractive- 
ness of the work as an organic prin- 
Time will show whether it is a 
real organism. We hope to see many 
latencies quickened intv life. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Southern California feels grateful 
to the publishers of Tue Paciric for 
their liberal offer of the eighth page, 
and there are evident signs that it 
will express its feeling by adding 
many names to the roll of subscribers. 

“Aggressive’ is a good word. It 
means “Go at it.” There is more in- 
dication of real aggressiveness among 
our churches than we have ever seen 
before. This is shown in better work, 
in broader lines, rather than in or- 
ganizing new work. 


We give on this page a cut of the 
building which is to be a practical 
embodiment of the aggressive spirit. 
This is the first of its kind among us. 
The few words accompanying the 
cuts will be read with pleasure, and 
and it will be seen that practical in- 
terest in this matter has been shown 


| by those remote from the scene of 


this church's activity. 

Some notes on the Sunday-schools 
show this same spirit of aggressive- 
ness’; also an article on the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

Our readers will be interested in 
the account of the life of Brother 
George A. Wood, written by Mr. 
Ford. One sees the aggressive spirit 
in every line, not only in the subject 
of the history, but in its writer as 
well. | 

Real aggressiveness is in the 
blood, and is as apparent at sixty or 
seventy as at twenty. The horse that 
has the “go” in himself, and not in 
the whip, is a good deal of a horse at 
any age. 

Is there such a thing, however, as 
latent aggressiveness? If there is, 
there is doubtless a vast amount of it. 

After all, nature evens things up 
wonderfully. The aggressive man 
is not always successful. Brute force 
is aggressive, but brute force fails 


in the best things, and the most 


has been employed, without raising. 


schools to-day. 


aggressive must still say “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Bright letters from Santa Ana, 
Ventura, Saticoy, and several other 
places have come in response to the 
movement to push subscriptions for 
Tue Paciric. Now is the moment to 
do the work. Subscriptions should 
be sent in to Claremont as fast as 
they are received. The cash can be 
forwarded a little later. if any pas- 
tor is pushing for a club, the editors 
will assume that he will reach the 
full number necessary. 

Any one wishing extra copies of 
any particular issue containing spe- 
cial matter in which he is interested 
may send in the order in advance to 
the Claremont office. It will then 
be sent in with the copy for the paper, 
and extra numbers can be printed as 
desired. Payment for such papers 
will be made at the San Francisco 
office. No. 7 Montgomery Ave. 

A letter from a brother in a town 
of two thousand inhabitants express- 
es his wish that the committee on 
“Interdenominational Co-operation” 
would get to work soon, as a sixth 
Protestant Church is being organized, 
and the town has a large Catholic 
population, being the seat of one of 
the old missions. We fear that no 
“Interdenominational Co-operation” 
will prevent the organization of a 
Baptist Church anywhere, however 
little needed for the sake of the gos- 
pel, so long as conscience touches the 
form of baptism. Here the attack 
must be intellectual. Can that idea 
stand the light and heat of the 
twentieth century ? 

The existence and work of the 
American College and Educational 
Society is well known in Southern 
California, and we are exceedingly 
glad to observe the new life and push 
which it shows. It is high time that 
there was a revival of interest in its 
work. It should have its place—and 
no unimportant place—among our 
seven societies. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


This semi-military movement seems 
to have come to stay with our church 
work for the boys. 

Its object, according to the “Model 
Constitution for the United States of 


America” is, “The advancement of 


Christ’s kingdom among boys, and 
the promotion of habits of reverence, 
discipline, self-respect, and all that 
tends toward a true Christian manli- 
ness. ” 

Originating in a Sunday-school in 
Glasgow, Scotland, October, 1883, it 
already enrolls about 25,000 members 
in the United Kingdom. The first 
company in the United States was or- 
ganized in a Presbyterian church in 
San Francisco in 1889. In 1890 a 
Boys’ Brigade Council for the 
U. S. A. was organized, anda consti- 
tution adopted; headquarters 23 
Nevada Block, San Francisco, where 
free literature and informatton can 
be had. The first company in South- 
ern California was organized in 1890 
by the enthusiastic young pastor of 
the East Los Angeles Presbyterian 
church, Rev. R. Mayne Irvine. His 
sudden death gave a temporary check 
to the movement. In 1891 the First 
Los Angeles Co. Boys’ Brigade was or- 
ganized in the First Congregational 
church, Curtis D. Wilbur, Esq., Cap- 
tain, which now enrolls over forty 
members. 

There are now seven companies in 
Los Angeles, with several others in 
other towns of Southern California. 

A Battalion Cou.cil has been or- 
ganized for Los Angeles, and other 
methods of extending the work are 
being planned. 

The movement has had a presenta- 
tion before various denominational 
associations, and secured hearty en- 
dorsement. While it is not intended 
to be sectarian, it yet is to be con- 
trolled by the local church authori- 
ties. Each company is first recog- 
nized and authorized by its own 
church before it can have recognition 
in the National Brigade. Its mem- 
bers are expected to be regular mem- 
bers of some Sunday-school. 

Its utility is still questioned by 
some of our church workers. They 
say: “Surely, the legitimate needs of 
all young people can be met in the 
Sunday-school, the Y. P. S. C. E., or 
the Y. M. C. A. Why this fifth 
wheel ?” 

A first answer is that the move- 
ment originated because it seemed 
impossible to retain boys from twelve 
to eighteen years in the Sunday- 
school. It was made a condition, and 
is, that boys desiring to enroll in the 
Brigade must first be regular mem- 
bers of some Sunday-school. This is 
the “aching void” in most Sunday- 
Every Sunday-school 
Convention discusses the hitherto un- 
answered qnestion, “How keep the 
boys in the Sunday-school?” This 
Boys’ Brigade movement is solving 
that question where faithfully tried. 

A second answer is this: The triple 
pledge, the Bible class, and the gen- 
eral Christian tone of the Company 
are mighty factors in character-build- 
ing with boys at this impressible age. 


A third answer is: The military 
drill directly teaches the valuable 


principles of co-operation, self-abne- 
gation, and united power. It also 
symbolizes “the unseating of self and 
the enthroning of Christ’s will.” It 
gives the earnest Christian leader the 
best possible chance to draw out the 
boys in loyal allegiance to “Christ, 
the Captain of our Salvation,” on the 
principle that the loyal soldier comes 
to love his commander to whom he 
gives his services. 

It is understood that this moral 
and religious result comes only 
through the determined purpose of a 
thoroughly consecrated though mili- 
tary leader. 

Strict military discipline has real 
attraction for boys. The United 
States military tactics are used, and 
the soldierly spirit developed. To 
this end uniforms and guns are being 
provided in most companies, and par- 
ades, drills, and summer camps and 
campaigns are planned. 

Of course, “it costs”! Time, labor, 
patience, money! But if the object 
as first stated is kept steadily in 
view, and there is enthusiastic Chris- 
tian leadership, it will pay; otherwise, 
not. 

Whatever can safely pass the boys 
through the nondescript years from 
twelve to eighteen, and, keeping them 
out of the Devil's Recruiting Office, 
enlist them for life in Christ’s ser- 
vice to fight for true and noble man- 
liness, is a benefactor to the race, 
and deserves the praise of all the 
churches. H. P. C. 


BETHLEHEM MISSION, LOS ANGELES. 


The cuts accompanying this article 
show the first idea of the work. The 
conception has grown slightly so as 
to include a second story over a part 
of the building, to be used as an in- 
dustrial school for girls, and a hall 
for young people to meet for whole- 
some recreation of various kinds— 
something to replace the dance halls 
in the vicinity. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Sunday, November 6th, Superin- 
tendent Case organized a school at Al- 
osta of twenty-one members. It will 
be very useful in that small com- 
munity, where no other religions ser- 
vices are held. Miss Frank, the earn- 
est Christian school-teacher, was 
made superintendent. 

A “Home Department” has been 
inaugurated at our South Riverside 
Sunday-school, under the lead of Pas- 
tor Jewell which promises to increase 
the usefulness of that school. 

Our mission Sunday-school at Sor- 
rento goes bravely on, under the léad 
of John McPherson, although its 
numbers are, probably, the smallest 
in Southern California. 

The Union Sunday-school at La 
Mesa, E. D. Gripper, Superintendent, 
with an average of twenty, is doing 
finely. Rev. Hall of our Second 
church, San Diego, gives them pas- 
toral care and preaching every other 


both lines of work. 

The Union Sunday-school at Clear- 
water moves steadily on. It is, as yet, 
the only religious organization in that 
young colony. The Superintendent, 
Geo. Hinman, is a live Congregation- 
alist as well as capable Sunday-school 
worker. Rev. J. W. Zimmerman, our 
new pastor at Compton, gives the 
Clearwater people a good sermon 
every third Sunday. 

Superintendent Case organized a 
school of forty members, on Novem- 
ber 13th, in the Lugo school district, 
four miles from Compton, Mr. C. C. 
Ridgeway, Superintendent. Brother 
Zimmerman will give occasional pas- 
toral help to the new enterprise. 

Our school at Compton, J. B. Loss- 
ing,Superintendent, is growing. It has 
an efficient primary teacher, a “Child- 
rens Home Missionary Army,” and 
will probably open a “Home Depart- 


ment.” 


— 


The financial facts concerning this 
movement are interesting. Amount 
subscribed from all sources, $2,915. 
The Congregational Building Society 
have promised $800 additional for 
the church and parsonage. Several 
men of large means are looking over 
the work with a view to making their 
subscriptions. A union meeting of 
the First Congregational and First 
Presbyterian churches of Los Angeles 
will be held Sunday night, at which 
an effort will be made to raise several 
thousand dollars. Another union 
meeting for the following Sunday is 
proposed, at which similar attempts 


will be made. The work will then be 


A Sunday-school Institute, con- 
ducted by Superintendent Case, was 
held with this church, November 11th-— 
13th. Three C. N. U. lessons and 
two lectures were much enjoyed by 
the score and more of earnest Bible 
students and workers in attendance. 
Such an institute giving sample Bi- 
ble lessons and practical methods on 
Sunday-school work would be very 
helpful to many of our schools. Write 
Superintendent Case about having 
one at your school. 

The Society at Compton, Miss Em- 
ma Jone, Secretary, though reduced in 
numbers, is courageous and faithful. 
It sends two delegates to the District 
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pushed through the city on the streets 
by business men. The cause'is one 
most worthy. The man whois at the 
center of it is greatly loved and 
trusted by all who know him. The 


movement is the outgrowth of his 
divinely inspired enthusiasm. He 
who gives his hand in helpfulness to 
this work gives unto the Lord, and 
the investment will pay a very large 
return in this life and in the life to 


come. May nothing prevent the 
highest hopes of Brother F. M. Price 


from being realized. 


Convention at San Diego. 
_ The Union society at Westminster 
is doing good work by its missionary 
committee gathering and distribut- 
ing religious papers among the non- 
religious families of its vicinity. Sun- 
day evening, November 27th, the pas- 
tors will give up their services in 
favor of a union meeting to be con- 
ducted by the C.E. Society. Reports 
from the Southern California District 
Convention, held at San Diego, Nov- 
ember 25th—27th, will be the especial 
feature of the meeting. 

The C. E. Society of Sierra Madre 


Sabbath. Growth is expected along 


gave @ very enjoyable literary enter- 
— on Friday night, November 

The Y. P. S. C. E. of Plymouth 
Church, Los Angeles, is working to 
increase the Sunday-school attend- 
ance and efficiency. It recently 


: made a thorough canvass of the par- 


ish for that purpose. 
IN MEMORIAN. 
Woop.—Died suddenly of hemorrhage of the 
lungs at Nipomo, San Luis Obispo county, 

Cal., October 26, 1892, Rev. Geo. A. Wood 

aged 40 years. 

Brother Wood was born in Som- 
mersville, Union county, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 11,1852. When fifteen years old 
he became a member of the church. 
Growing up to manhood, he spent 
about ten years of his life, from 1869 
to 1879, as a teacher in the public 
schools of his native State. During 
this time he was recommended again 
and again “as a first-class teacher.” 
Before he closed his service as 4 
teacher, he was licensed to preach 
the Gospel by the Auglaize Annua! 
Conference of. the United Brethren 
in Christ. For about two years, in 
‘78 and ‘79, he seems to have been 
employed both as teacher and preach- 
er. He followed the regular three 
years course of study required by 
the United Brethren Church, and was 
ordained to the ministry by Bishop 
J. J. Glosbrenner in 1882. 

He was pastor successively at Kast 
Liberty, New Haven and Union City. 
Ohio; and later at Berthoud, Colora- 
do—all churches of the United 
Brethen in Christ. On leaving the 
latter charge, he was commended by 
his Presiding Elder as an able 
preacher and an excellent pastor. 
In 1885 he married Miss Emma Eck 
of Middletown, Ohio. Soon after 
leaving Colorado, in 1889, he became 
pastor of the Congregational church- 
es at Stafford and Plevna in Kansas. 
and a member of the Arkansas Val- 
ley Congregational Association. At 
Pievna he is said to have “succeeded 
with creditable ingenuity and persis- 
tency in getting a church building 
erected, which greatly strengthened 
the work there.” After about two 
years’ service in this double field, he 
was granted, June 23, 1891, “leave of 
absence to regain health and 
strength.” In a testimonial given 
him by the two churches at that time. 
he is told concerning his sermons 
that they have been “so satisfactory 
that no word of criticism has been 
heard in all your pastorate here, and 
nothing but words of praise from any 
of your congregation.” 

In quest of health, he came to Cali- 
fornia in October, 1891, and made his 
home at Nipomo. A letter received 
here soon after his arrival says of 
him that he is “feeble in health, con- 
sumptive in tendency, yet remarkabiy 
active and strong in purpose for one 
who has such a fight for health; is 
studious, industrious, single in aim, 
never spares himself.” 

When spring came he thought 
himself so far improved in health as 
to be able to take up again the work 
of the ministry. He went April 28, 
1892, to the new church at Needles, 
in hope that in the dry atmosphere 
of the desert his health would im- 
prove and his life of service be pro- 
longed. But he. entered so intensely 
into the work of building a church 
there that his remaining vitality was 
soon well-nigh exhausted, and after 
only two months’ service he was con- 
strained reluctantly to lay down the 
work. But the frame of the church 
was going up when he left. It has 
since been covered, and used for re- 
ligious services, though incomplete. 

He returned to his family—a wife 
and daughter—at Nipomo, worn and 
wasted, but still hopeful that health 
would return, and with it more ser 
vice in the Master’s vineyard. He 
thought he should be ready to take 
work about the first of November: 
and at that very time the Lord called 
him to the higher work of those whe 
serve him day a d night in his tem- 
ple no longer hindered by weariness, 
sickness or pain. 


I spent much of my time while on 
my recent trip in the southern part 
of the State in Escondido. This is2 
village in San Diego county, twenty 
miles inland, beautifully nestled in 
among the hills, whose climate the 
year round is probably as nearly per- 
fect as any that can be found in the 
world. It has an intelligent and en- 
terprising population, is well supplie:! 
with schools and churches, and, best 
of all, prohibits the sale of intoxi- 
cants. The Congregational church of 
about fifty members has a neat little 
brick house of worship and a parson- 
age; and are in loving harmony wit!: 
each other and the other churches otf 
the place. It was my privilege to 
preach to them a number of times. 
and hold communion services for 
them on last Sabbath, and receive 
four persuns into the church by letter. 

Nov, 19, 1892. J. D. Foster. 


The true Christian is like the sup. 
which pursues its noiseless track, and 
everywhere leaves the effect of its 
beams in blessing upon the world 


around him.— Luther. 


For informa- 
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